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DOMINIC BARBERI AND THE ‘‘CAMBRIDGE CONVERTS” 


a oe centenary of Father Dominic Barberi’s arrival in England in 
September, 1841, has been celebrated with appropriate tributes, not 
only from the Passionists whose order he established in this country. And 
reports from Rome suggest that the cause of his canonization is proceeding 
so favourably that he may become the first Catholic in England in modern 
times to be raised to the honours of the altar. His work for the Catholic 
revival was indeed of the first importance, and the story of his coming to 
England is so strange that a more detailed account of it may be of general 
interest. Even those who have made some study of the Catholic revival 
seldom know more than that he was an Italian priest of exceptional sanctity 
and fervour who was chosen by Newman to receive him into the Church. 
He had in fact been one of the few who shared Wiseman’s sympathy with 
the Tractarian movement. But his work in England should more justly be 
regarded in connection with that small group of earlier converts from 
Cambridge whose names have been largely forgotten, though their influence 
upon the Catholic revival was extremely important. 

Father Dominic’s early conviction in boyhood that he would devote 
his life to apostolic work in England was unaccountable, even fantastic. 
Born of humble parents in a village near Viterbo in June, 1792, it was 
unlikely even that he would reach the priesthood, for lack of the necessary 
education. His father died three years afterwards, and his mother, who 
had a family of five sons and three daughters, died when he was eight, so 
that he had to live in his uncle’s house until 1814, when he succeeded in 
entering the novitiate of the Passionists to become a lay brother. He 
had become deeply attached to the Passionists for some years, and before 
he entered the novitiate he had received spiritual communications which 
he could not resist. His fervour and character were soon recognized ; 
but he was still expecting no more than to pass his life as a lay brother 
when he received the revelation during his prayers that he would be or- 
dained and ‘‘after six years would begin his apostolic ministry’’, and that 
“T was not to labour either in China or America, but in the north-west of 
Europe, and especially in England’. His superiors were soon struck 
with his surprising knowledge, in spite of being untaught, and they decided 
to enter him as a cleric. In 1821 he was ordained and appointed Professor 
of Scholastic Philosophy at Vetralla. 

Three years later he was sent to Rome to teach theology, and he made 
no secret of his interest in England. He used to address his students about 
the restoration of the faith in England, and every day he made them recite 
| three Hail Marys at the end of class for the conversion of the English 
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people. Yet he made no attempt to learn English, and he had never met any } his ! 
English man or woman. Before long he was removed from Rome to } men 
Ceccano, but he was back again in Rome in 1828, teaching at the Retreat | repr 
of SS. John and Paul, when Wiseman became rector of the English College } cou 
at the age of twenty-six, having already been professor of oriental languages} you: 
for several years. Wiseman’s biographer leaves no doubt that in the early} in S 
years of his rectorship Wiseman was so much absorbed in his duties in} was 
Rome, and in the brilliant academic and diplomatic career which he was | " 
making there, that he thought little about what was happening in England {brid 
itself, except in so far as he was the agent for the English Vicars Apostolic, | fath 
He had become something of a celebrity in Rome even before his appoint- | Lieu 
ment to the rectorship. Pope Leo XII had insisted that a special preacher} Ang 
should be appointed to preach in English for the many English residents | Glo 
and visitors who were in Rome at that time, and Wiseman had been selected | enc: 
for that task with the Pope’s approval and personal encouragement. of | 
But Wiseman’s whole life was still absorbed in his varied activities in con 
Rome, and he appears to have taken little more than a friendly interest in | The 
the young convert clergyman, the Hon. George Spencer, who had arrived | he 
at the English College to-study for the priesthood in 1830. Spencer and | _ frie 
another English convert clergyman who was in Rome for the same purpose | Dig 
became the first Englishmen that Dominic Barberi was to meet. The | mil 
occasion of their meeting was one of those accidents which appear to arise the: 
_in Rome from time to time as a result of what might be termed providential | Phi 
misunderstandings. Sir Harry Trelawney was an elderly Cornish baronet to | 
who had become a Catholic some twenty years previously. He and his| onl 
daughter, whose previous conversion had led him also into the Church, } aus 
had arrived in Rome, where he had obtained consent to his being ordained 
in the priesthood, although he had reached the age of seventy. Cardinal 
Odescalchi was supervising his studies, and found that, owing to his 
advanced age, he would require special tuition in performing the ; anc 


arr: 
the 


monies of Mass: The old baronet was living in rooms not far from the 
Passionist Retreat of SS. John and Paul, and the Cardinal applied to the 
General of the Passionists for a priest who could give him the necessary 
instruction. Whether the General’s choice was due to his being unaware 
that Sir Harry Trelawney could not speak Italian, or whether it was an 
attempt at all costs to gratify Father Barberi’s desire to work for England, 
he did in fact choose Father Dominic for the purpose. 

Father Dominic did not know any English at all, or even French, in 
which Sir Harry might have managed to make himself understood. But 
Miss Trelawney was equal to the occasion. She found an interpreter in the 
young convert clergyman, Mr. Spencer, who had only arrived at the English 
College a few days before. They were both delighted and astonished to 
find that the shy Italian Passionist had been dreaming for years that he 
would one day work in England, although there was no apparent reason} rey 
why he should ever leave Italy. Father Dominic himself thus obtained} Fa 
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his first impressions of the English people by meeting two convert clergy- 
men, both of them aristocrats of high standing, and both entirely un- 
representative of either the Catholic or Protestant Churches in their own 
country. Through Spencer also he soon made the acquaintance of another 
young convert, Ambrose Phillipps, who had been directly instrumental 
in Spencer’s conversion and who had come to Rome on a visit while he 
was commencing his studies there. 

‘Ambrose Phillipps, like Spencer, had been at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, but he had become a Catholic while he was still a schoolboy. His 
father was an important landowner in Leicestershire, who had been Deputy 
Lieutenant, and also M.P. for his county. Two of Ambrose’s uncles were 
Anglican clergymen, and his mother’s sister was married to the Bishop of 
Gloucester. His precocious interest in ritual and in mysticism had been 
encouraged in his boyhood, and it resulted in his making the acquaintance 
of Father MacDonnell at Loughborough, who boldly agreed after many 
conversations to receive him as a Catholic without his family’s consent. 
They did not lose hope of his returning to Anglican orthodoxy, but when 
he went to Cambridge his Catholic convictions were strengthened by the 
friendship of another young convert, some years older than himself, Kenelm 
Digby. From Cambridge these two young. men used to ride twenty-five 
miles each way on Sunday mornings to hear Mass at St. Edmund’s College, 
there being no Catholic church nearer to Cambridge at that time. Ambrose 
Phillipps strained his delicate constitution by these pilgrimages and had 
to leave Cambridge during his second year there. Bvt his Catholic fervour 
only increased with private study. He met George Spencer, whose 
austerities and prodigal charity had already made his family uneasy, and 
arranged a house-party at which Spencer and he should have a formal 
theological discussion with his uncle, the Bishop of Gloucester. The 
conference ended with Spencer deciding to renounce the Anglican ministry 
and become a-Catholic at once. 

These three young Cambridge men were all in Rome in the first months 
of Spencet’s arrival at the English College, and through his introduction to 
Sir Harry Trelawney, Father Dominic Barberi came to know them inti- 
mately. Day after day Spencer and Phillipps would spend hours with Father 
Dominic in the gardens of the Passionist Retreat, discussing the prospects 
of religious revival in England. It is not surprising that he formed an 
exaggerated notion of Catholic tendencies there. Wiseman himself had as 
yet thought little about such prospects, and Spencer told him frankly that 
“the should apply his mind to something more practical than Syrian manu- 
scripts or treatises on geology, and that he would rather see him take 
up with what suited a priest on the English mission as it was in those days’’. 
But Phillipps, who went back to England in the autumn, was constantly 
sending letters to Spencer and to Father Dominic which gave extraordinary 
reports of religious revival before the Oxford Movement had yet begun. 
Father Dominic had already composed a prayer for England, and he soon 
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wrote a “Lamentation of England” which Phillipps translated into English } whic 
and got published at Leicester. He even composed a series of catechism pray 
questions, on the difference between Protestants and Catholics, which he great 
taught to the lay brother in charge of the gardens so that he should address F 
them to the frequent English visitors when he had to show them round, reply 
Phillipps had little enough evidence as yet to support his sanguine views, | send 
but he wrote in full confidence that “‘at this moment the Catholic Faith is } few ; 
daily increasing in England, and I have reason to believe that within fifty | poilt 
or eighty years this my dear but unhappy native land will be entirely | mad 
Catholic’’. dwel 

In the summer of 1831 Father Dominic’s direct contact with his English | to g 
friends ceased suddenly when he was appointed head of the Passionist | jg m 
house at Lucca. He continued to receive letters from Phillipps giving | js 
news of numerous conversions in the Midlands, and in January 1832 he prov 
replied that “‘I shall never die content until I see England again returned } fyith 
to that Mother from whom she was torn three centuries ago”. Spencer hun; 
was ordained in May, 1832, and returned to England, visiting Father woy 


Dominic on the way. He had introduced to him another English friend, | jg G 
the Rev. Mr. Ford, who appears to have encouraged Father Dominic’s | with 
persistent efforts to convert him, though they were entirely unsuccessful, sour 
Phillipps kept up his hopes of eventually coming to work in England, and ‘ 
in April, 1833, Father Dominic seized his first chance of definitely proposing | also 
an English foundation to the Passionists. He had been made a consultor, | ion: 
and as such he made the proposal formally to the General Chapter. It | of 4] 
was rejected, but at least a record of his suggestion was now in the minutes | Tre] 
of the Order. Soon afterwards, however, his hopes became more remote | simi 
than ever when he was appointed provincial of a large section of the } fece. 
Passionists in Italy. Aml 
For more than two years he received no word even from Phillipps, {| But 
who had married in the summer of 1833. But marriage gave Phillipps new / Dist 
opportunities for promoting the Catholic revival, when his father presented | unli 
him with Grace Dieu. His Catholic friends, even the munificent Earl of | He, 
Shrewsbury, may be pardoned for having thought it a fantastic scheme when } jp C 
he announced his intention of building a Trappist monastery on his new 
estates, which was to be the first monastery built in England since the 
Reformation. But his enthusiasm overcame Shrewsbury’s conviction that 
money would be more usefully spent on introducing some active religious 
community, and he assisted generously in the new foundation. The results | bou 
were certainly surprising. Literally hundreds of converts were soon counted | his 
in the villages around Grace Dieu, though the French Trappists could | the 
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only say Mass and preach in the small chapels he provided. In 1836, in | Gen 
answering a letter from Father Dominic, Phillipps reported in more sanguine } any 
terms than ever, and added: “‘I always continue to cherish the hope that the. 
one day, and that too through my means, however unworthy, you will | eng 
come to establish your holy Order in England, and will see that island for | at p 
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glish which you have for twenty-two years offered such fervent and loving 
hism prayers. . . . I assure you that there is nothing which would give me 
h he greater consolation than to establish the Order in England.” 
dress Father Dominic took this invitation literally, and at once drafted a 
und, | reply which he submitted to his provincial, who would not allow him to 
ews, | send it. ““Do not think,’’ he had written, ‘‘that so much is needed for a 
th is } few poor Passionists. I should be content to live in a house fit for a peasant, 
fifty , built in some open field, or in a wood. Nay, I should be happy in a cabin 
irely | made of straw, or in a cave dug out in some rock, at least till some little 
dwelling might be provided built of stone. We should not need, either, 
glish to go with a numerous community. We might come at first two or three 
onist | in number, and with them commence God’s work. Also, for us nothing 
ving | is needed but only and simply a dwelling. There is no need to think of 
2 he | providing funds or income, as we live on the voluntary offerings of the 
ted } faithful. I am perfectly confident that God would not suffer us to die of 
neet hunger if once we were there.” The provincial was not sure that others 
ather would share the intensity of Father Dominic’s apostolic faith. ‘““To trust 
lend, in God’’, he wrote, “‘is well; but to send religious on such an enterprise 
nic’s without the necessary spirit and courage is certainly not consistént with 
ssful, — sound and holy prudence, which must never be separated from confidence.” 
and Sir Harry Trelawney, who had in due course been ordained, had plans 
sing | also for extending the Catholic Church in England through Italian mis- 
tor, | sionaries. But it was not Father Dominic whom he invited to take charge 
- It} of the little mission in Cornwall that was based on his domestic chapel in 
nutes | Trelawney Castle. Another Italian priest, Father Gentili, had visions 
mote | similar to those of Father Dominic, and he had joined the Fathers of Charity 
f the | recently founded by Rosmini. He too had made the acquaintance of 
Ambrose Phillipps, who had invited him to open a mission at Grace Dieu. 
Ipps; { But although that plan did not materialize, Bishop Baines of the Western 


new / District had seen possibilities in the Rosminians as missionaries who were 
ented } unlikely to have rules conflicting with the authority of the Vicar Apostolic. 
irl of 


He agreed that Sir Harry Trelawney should establish Dr. Gentili at his home 
when } in Cornwall, and there Gentili preached his first sermons in England soon 
new | after Sir Harry’s untimely death. ‘‘It was a strange audience to preach 
> the | to,” writes Bishop Ward. ‘“‘Half of the Trelawney family were Protestants 
| that ? and were engaged in a lawsuit to defeat the will of Sir Henry; the other 
zious | half were converts, and they were joined by the few Catholics of the neigh- 
sults | bourhood to listen to the new preacher from Rome. So successful was 
inted | his preaching that on the subsequent Sundays during his few weeks’ stay 
“ould the congregation was increased by quite a number of Protestants. Dr. 
6, i0 } Gentili was the only one of the fathers able to preach, or indeed to do 
suing | any active work, the others being wholly ignorant of the language, to 
: that * the study of which indeed they devoted their time.’” The experiment soon 
will | ended, for Bishop Baines brought Gentili and his colleagues to assist him 
at Prior Park. 
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George Spencer had in the meantime begun work as a priest in the 
Walsall district around Birmingham. His letters to Father Dominic gave 
a more balanced view of the realities. The Rosminians also had encoun- 
tered difficulties after Gentili’s remarkable success at Trelawney Castle 
and at Prior Park. Bishop Baines had virtually handed over the College to 
them at first, until he found that their activity almost ousted him from 
all control. Father Gentili was accordingly brought back to Italy by 
Rosmini; but both Phillipps and Spencer were determined to get him 
back again. Spencer in the Midlands, after much persuasion, had got 
Bishop Walsh to assume control of all his personal income. He now 
wrote to Father Dominic to say that he would ask the bishop to use some | 
of his money in bringing the Passionists to England. ‘This invitation, 
coupled with the encouragement from Ambrose Phillipps, made Father 
Dominic more eager than ever to come. Together they had launched the 
Crusade of Prayer for the conversion of England, and Spencer succeeded 
in interesting the Archbishop of Paris in his movement. Before long 
he also gained the support of Mgr. Acton in Rome, and Acton himself 
drafted a formal petition to the General Chapter of the Passionists. It 
stated explicitly that Phillipps had offered a house in Leicestershire capable 
of housing six or seven religious, and that a lady convert (Mrs. Canning, 
a cousin of Spencer’s) had promised to give £50 a year, and that other } 
resoutces would be forthcoming. Early in 1839 this petition was presented | 
to the Chapter and accepted by a large majority. On 12 April one of the 
Passionists wrote to inform Mrs. Canning that “‘the establishment ot the | 
Passionists in England is determined on”. Father Dominic’s dream seemed | 
to have come true at last, when he was unexpectedly elected a provincial 
in Italy for a second term. He had been the chief promoter of the English 
scheme, and it was therefore deferred indefinitely. 

Much had been happening in the religious world in England during 
these years of waiting. Wiseman’s friendship with the leaders of the 
Catholic revival in France and Germany (especially Lacordaire and DGllinger) 
had opened up wider horizons than the academic and diplomatic life of his 
earlier years in Rome. Do6llinger particularly had pressed on him the 
opportunities for a similar revival in England. Wiseman had made 4 
long visit to England in 1835 and his public lectures in London had met 
with unexpected and most impressive success. Coming back again in 1837, 
he had found the English Catholics were at last really emerging from the 
catacombs since the Emancipation Act. He had been deeply impressed 
by the large number of individual conversions, and scarcely less by the 
growing influence of the Tractarian Movement. He too had begun to 
dream of a great religious revival. In 1837 he had founded the Dublin 
Review with Daniel O’Connell, to provide an organ of Catholic scholar- 
ship and controversy which was very soon taken seriously. His own 
article in 1839 on the Donatists gave Newman the first shock to his beliefs, 
which resulted in his retiring from Oxford to Littlemore. 
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Ambrose Phillipps had been one of the first Catholics to read any of 
Newman’s ““Trracts for the Times”’, and he had at once recognized their 
significance, He and Spencer were soon deeply interested in every phase 
of the movement and sending reports from time to time to Father Dominic. 
From him and from Father -Gentili they received’encouragement of their 
hopes when most Catholics in England regarded the Romanizing ten- 
dencies of the Tractarians with distrust and anger. Discouraged by the 
lack of support for his projects, Phillipps had become convinced that 
foreign missionaries alone could arouse the old Catholics from their apathy 
and evangelize the Protestant masses. To Lord Shrewsbury, who had 
given constant proof of his practical sympathy, he wrote at Easter, 1839: 
“What I should do if I had large means at my disposal would be to procure 
a considerable number of holy missionaries from the Continent who might 
be fixed somewhere for a time until they may thoroughly understand our 
language, and then I would have them go about and preach everywhere 
on the foreign plan—in the fields or in the high roads even. If they were 
persecuted, if they were even put to death (which is vastly unlikely in these 
days), they would only resemble the Apostles and the primitive Martyrs, 
and their preaching would even have still greater weight on that account 
with the great mass of the people.” 

But even Lord Shrewsbury, who spent most of his time in Italy of 
abroad, failed to sympathize with his plans for importing Italian mission- 
aries, though he had taken the trouble to meet them in Rome. ‘“‘I have 
seen Lord Clifford, Father Glover and the Passionists,’? he wrote from 
Rome in April, 1839. ‘“The former agree with me, or rather I with them, 
that it is an impracticable scheme to think of working with them in Eng- 
land. Father Glover said ‘You will never get an Englishman into that 
Order, so what good can you do with them?’ They came to me (Father 
Dominic and another) to ask if I knew anything about the matter as they 
were ready to’ go and take possession of the house you were so good as 
to offer them. I said they could not eat the house and I did not know 
who was to feed them otherwise. They replied they trusted to Providence. 
Father Dominic spoke a little broken English but could not understand a 
word of what I said to him. You will only bring yourself and others into 
trouble with these good people, and do no good. We must work in the 
large towns with /arge churches, in which we can influence the people by 
the splendour, etc., of our service.”” As for the Rosminians, Lord Shrews- 
bury said bluntly : ‘‘We are all against your Gentili scheme. It is beginning 
at the wrong end. Besides which, Gentili is not suited for England.” 

But Phillipps was undaunted, and for lack of other openings he brought 
Father Gentili to Grace Dieu as his own chaplain, until Bishop Walsh 
approved his undertaking regular missionary work elsewhere. Meanwhile, 
Wiseman’s support and active encouragement had been gained for both 
Gentili and the Passionists; and it was now fixed that Wiseman ‘was to 
leave the English College in Rome to become President of Oscott and 
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coadjutor bishop under Bishop Walsh in the Midland District. Father 
Dominic’s appointment as provincial had suspended all hopes of his coming 
to England, but an unexpected development brought him at. last within 
reach of his life’s ambition. A new Passionist foundation was decided 
upon for Belgium and he was sent to Ere to inaugurate it. In May he left 
Rome for ever, on his way to Belgium, but fully convinced that it was 
only the stepping-stone for his mission to England. 






George Spencer had been appointed to Oscott as spiritual director in | 


1840, and he was there eagerly awaiting Wiseman’s arrival when he wrote 
to Father Dominic in June: ‘‘How wonderful are the ways of God, that 


I should now be sitting down to write a letter in English to you, on the | 


affairs of the English mission in which I see you engaged as fully, I hope 
I may say, as myself.’” Father Dominic had learned English sufficiently 
to receive letters in it, but with his many occupations he had not yet learnt 
to speak it. On 16 September Wiseman made his triumphal entry at 
Oscott as its new President, and before the end of the month he was able 
to write to Father Dominic that Bishop Walsh had now chosen a house 
for the Passionists to occupy. Aston Hall would be theirs, with ‘‘an annual 


stipend of about £80 for the support of the church and mission’’.. Wiseman | 


requested him to come as soon as possible and inspect his future home: 


Father Dominic wrote at once to his provincial. and obtained permission | 


for the journey. In November he arrived at Folkestone and went to Oscott, 
only to find that he must wait another year. Phillipps wrote to him 
jubilantly ‘‘at length an apostle, a man of God, is come to England’’, and 
begged him to visit Grace Dieu. But he had to return quickly to Belgium 
to the foundation at Ere. 

His interest in the Oxford Movement had been stimulated by this closer 
contact with English friends and during the following months in Belgium 
he became involved in a correspondence that was to have momentous 
results. A long letter expounding the position of the Tractarians in regard 
to Christian unity, from “‘a young member of the University of Oxford”, 
appeared in Louis Veuillot’s Unirers. The author was W. G. Ward, and 
it was translated into French by Newman’s friend Dalgairns. . Father 
Dominic read the letter and composed a long reply, expressing deep sym- 
pathy with the author’s goodwill, and he sent it to Spencer for transmission 
to the Oxford leaders. Spencer gave it to Bloxam, who was one of the 
few Tractarians who had established contact with Oscott, and by him 
it was shown to various people, including Newman, who was genuinely 
impressed by it. It resulted in a direct correspondence between Dominic 
Barberi and Dalgairns, which was continued intermittently for the following 
five years until it led to an invitation from Dalgairns to come to Littlemore 
to receive him as a Catholic on 20 September, 1845. That date had been 
fixed, and Father Dominic had hopes of meeting Newman in person at 
last, when he received the wholly unexpected message on his arrival that 
Newman also wished to be received as a Catholic by him. 
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No outcome cotild have seemed more improbable in the summer of 
1841, while Father Dominic was still waiting at Ere until Bishop Walsh 
and Wiseman arrived together to report that all was now ready and to 
invite him to Oscott. On 7 October, 1841, he arrived there, to find his old 
friend George Spencer as spiritual director and Wiseman in charge as 
President. Months passed while he devoted himself to learning English, 
suffering much from the discovery of how his ungainly appearance and 
foreign ways and accent provoked laughter among the students. In Feb- 
ruary he went at last to Aston Hall to take possession of the Passionists’ 
new home. It is recorded that when he read the prayers aloud after his 
first Mass on Sunday there was audible laughter in church, and that he 
was in tears when he returned to the sacristy. He was to suffer agonies of 
humiliation from such ridicule in the life’s work that was still before him, 
and his letters reveal an extreme sensitiveness to mockery. But his aim 
had been achieved, and he welcomed every mortification and sacrifice and 
physical suffering day after day until the end, when he died in a railway 
hotel at Reading, worn out by his labours among the famine-stricken 
Irish immigrants in the Potteries and by his unflagging response to the 
calls made upon him to give retreats to the clergy in England. The number 
of such retreats recorded in his letters to Rome suggests that his spiritual 
influence among the clergy must have been rarely equalled by any priest 
in modern times. In the process of his cause in Rome that aspect of his 
life in England may indeed be one of the most important factors. 

DENIS GWYNN. 


ARE THE “FIVE WAYS’ CONVINCING ? 


N an article with the rather startling title “The Insufficiency of Thomism’’ 

a writer in The Catholic Gazette has recently asked the question ‘“Who 
that needs convincing is convinced by St. Thomas’ ‘five proofs’ ?’’! It is 
not possible in the space of a short article to discuss the many far-reaching 
issues raised by the author, but there is sufficient truth underlying this 
thetorical question to merit attention on its own account. The answer 
expected is obviously “‘no”’ and the implication is that such proofs were 
better scrapped. How far can the answer and the implication be accepted ? 
It is certainly a fact that very few people are convinced by metaphysical 
arguments. Anyone who has tried to expound one of St. Thomas’ argu- 
ments to people devoid of any philosophical sense or training knows how ; 





: January 1942, p. 5. Cf. CLercy Review, April, pp. 174-177. 
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difficult it is to provoke a response. The fundamental notions are often | m: 
too abstract for the average intelligence. Even if these are grasped, the } re: 
whole argument seems to proceed on such an unreal plane that people feel | to 
themselves cheated into a conclusion without any trace of conviction. One th 
may, of course, water down the metaphysical content of the argument and thi 
make it appear almost physical (as in the dubious argument from the Dissi- | an 


pation of Energy). This is possible in some degree with the arguments Li 
from Motiofi and Order ; but in proportion to the extent to which this is | th 
done the argument becomes a travesty of the Thomist proof. Even our f as 
seminarian students of philosophy—if one’s limited experience may be | fe 
trusted—are not immune from this difficulty of acquiring a genuine con- 


' viction of the Thomist proofs. Most of them arrive at seeing the wonderful | St 
internal coherence of the Thomist system, but its actual contact with the fes 
living reality remains in many cases perpetually in a cloud. For many of | de 


them the system rather resembles those constructional outfits where, given | tic 


the component parts, one may make a limited number of models. Given | su 
the primary Thomist notions one can build up a collection of theses without | th 
having to overcome anything more than technical difficulties. Thus the | se 
assent given to these theses is what Newman called a purely notional assent, fo 
which can hardly be classed under the usual term of conviction. This is | St 


because the primary concepts on which the arguments are built may be 
grasped in their definition without their significance being realized. Simi- 
larly there are people with a thorough understanding of musical technique 
who nevertheless miss the whole point of music because they fail to appreci- 
ate its soul. The philosophical structure built round the Thomistic con- | de 
cepts takes on a dry and useless academic character. If in course of time 
their amazing vital significance reveals itself, it becomes no easy task to com- 
municate this to others. The main truths of our philosophy are too simple 
to be elaborated in the course of their exposition and yet too profound to 
be fully grasped by a simple exposition. One can only wait upon the vision 
that to so many never comes. How far this state of things can be remedied 
is a thorny but irrelevant question. It would seem that only the impractic- 
able solution of long years of study could alter it. 

Another indication of the difficulty of considering the Thomist proofs 
as easily convincing is the apparent strange divorce between these schematic 
proofs and the actual living process by which the majority of men come to 
hold the existence of God. No doubt faith, upbringing and environment 
play a preponderant role in the genesis of their conviction, but unless a dim 
unanalysed intellectual activity also played its part, its illogical character 
would soon be recognized. But has this mental process any relation to 
the classical arguments for the existence of God? At least on the surface 
it would appear that it has none. When the believer is confronted with 
them for the first time they seem strangely unfamiliar. If some are acquainted 
with the argument from Order this may reasonably be explained by its | is 
having been so widely propagated. The argument from causal efficiency | 
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often may appear familiar enough, but when it is rigidly formulated with its 
, the } restrictions about causal series per se and per accidens, this familiarity is shown 
> feel § to be illusory. The analogous argument in the ordinary man’s mind is 
One the one that demands that every series should have a beginning (the hen or 
- and the egg must have come first) and that beginning must come from God— 
Yissi- | an argument which is objectively invalid. The other proofs from Motion, 
rents | Limited Perfection and Contingency are usually quite strange to him. On 
1is is | the other hand, when they are put to an unbeliever the reaction is as often 
1our f as not one of being unable to answer but remaining unconvinced. The 
y be feeling is that there is a “‘snag’’ somewhere. 

con- It would seem that it is not going beyond the evidence to conclude that 
erful St. Thomas’ five ways are not easy instruments of conviction. For pro- 
1 the | fessors and apologists to insist on the easiness of the scientific proofs is 
ry of | doing a service to no one. Thus far one may agree with the above-men- 
riven | tioned author. To go any further, however, is not permissible _Men of 
siven | sufficient intelligence and philosophical training should be able to convince 
thout | themselves satisfactorily of the existence of God, provided they are pos- 
s the | sessed of goodwill. This proviso is not unimportant because some of the 
sent, | force of the rhetorical question ‘‘Who that seeds convincing is convinced by 
his is St. Thomas’ proofs ?” is surreptitiously drawn from this irrelevant source. 
ry be \ So much for the answer to the question. What of the implication ? 


Simi- | This must be rejected én fo/o both in theory and practice. First with regard 
nique | totheory. It is only too obvious that because a demonstration is difficult 
sreci- | it does not follow that it is theoretically invalid. The fact is that no formal 
con- | demonstration of God’s existence can in any system of philosophy be made 


‘time | easily convincing, least of all by the elucidation of the ‘“‘intuition of an 
com- | Absolute Being deeper than any formulated principle’’.!_ It has been argued 
imple | above that the apparent disparity between the classical proofs and the in- 
nd to stinctive_ reasoning of mankind is a confirmation that the proofs are not X 
rision readily grasped. This, however, does not imply that this disparity is any- 
edied thing more than apparent. In point of fact it can be shown that there is a- 
actic- real continuity. The truth in this matter is somewhat paradoxical. The 
easier and more spontaneous a given reasoning is, the more difficult it is 
roofs to expose in a convincing analysis. A striking example can be found in 
matic the now classical problem of Induction. That Nature will behave as uni- 
me to § formly today as yesterday is the widest of all inductions, in which the dis- 
ment | cursive reason certainly plays some part. It is a conclusion so rapidly 
a dim reached by the human mind as to appear indistinguishable from an intuition 
ractet | Orevenan instinct. Yet it is probably true to say that no completely satis- 
on to | factory analysis of the inductive process has yet been achieved. Simi- 
irface larly, in the matter under consideration, an analysis of the reasons under- 
with lying man’s conviction of the existence of God is not easy. Hence the 
rinted apparent contradiction between the theological doctrine that God’s existence 


by its | is a manifest truth easily acquired by all, and the philosophical experience 
ciency | 1 Art cit., loc. cit. 
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of labouring through mountainous regions of abstraction in Natural Theo- 
logy ; hence too the distance between the schematic proofs and the instine- 
tive reasoning of mankind. If the proofs should find no echo in the heart 
of the believer, this is no argument against their actually representing his 
instinctive processes; that they should appear dialectically unanswerable 


5 


but unconvincing to the unbeliever is then simply explained. An unusually | 


philosophic bent of mind would be required in both cases to connect up 
with the spontaneous reason. 

As an illustration of how this connexion between the spontaneous reason 
and the scientific proof can be shown, let us take the “third way” of St. 
Thomas. From an apologetic standpoint it is perhaps better to reverse 
the logical order and describe first the kind of reality to which the argument 
concludes. We are not arguing to the existence of a Creator who started 
things in the beginning and then left them to run their natural course— 
an idea only too prevalent even among educated people—but to a Creator 
who is permanently creating. The world needs a Creator to keep it in 
existence.no less than it needed a Creator to start it. The question of time 
is irrelevant. The argument as it concludes arrives at an idea of God who 
is immediately and permanently giving reality to everything that exists, of 
a Supreme Being who enters in a unique way into the very fabric of reality, 
The proof is usually formulated in some such way as this: Whatever exists 
must exist either of itself or by reason of something else. But the contin- 
gent things of this world cannot exist of themselves, because what exists 
of itself cannot come and go, but must always of necessity exist. Therefore 
the contingent things of the world must exist by reason of something other 
than themselves and so ultimately depend on a First Cause. It requires no 
great skill in dialectics to observe that the major premiss is designed by 
virtue of a so-called principle of Sufficient Reason to appear as though it 
were prior to the principle of Causality. Actually it is only a statement of 
that principle in another guise. Anyone who denied the principle of 
Causality would deny the completeness of the disjunction. A thing might 
then exist neither of itself nor by reason of anything else. It would not 
exist ‘‘of” or “by” anything else, but just “‘be”’. 

Now though the principle of Causality is self-evident, it is so with more 
emphasis on the “‘self”’ than on the “‘evident’’. It cannot be deduced from 
any other, but its evidence requires drawing out. There is not a single 
school of thought outside the Scholastic which admits the principle of 
Causality in our metaphysical sense, so that to appeal to the ipse dixif of a 
perfectly luminous intuition is hardly fair. It seems desirable therefore to 
relate it as closely as possible to the one undeniable principle of all thought 
and reality, the principle of contradiction. The proof can thus be presented 
in the following fundamental way: The principle of contradiction repre- 
sents a radical necessity of both thought and reality; whatever exists 
excludes non-existence with an irreducible absolute necessity. But in the 
supposition of a being which is contingent but exists without a cause, its 
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opposition to non-existence would be absolutely necessary and not abso- 
lutely necessary—absolutely necessary by virtue of the principle of contra- 
diction and not absolutely necessary by virtue of its contingency (it can cease 
to exist). Therefore a contingent being which is uncaused is contradictory.} 
When a cause is admitted this contradiction disappears ; because the con- 
tingent being, receiving its opposition to not-being from without, ceases 
to be when the cause ceases to act. Thus the simple concept of being 
when analysed is not the poverty-stricken thing some philosophers would 
have it, but rich in the most far-reaching implications. It contains within 
itself the germ of the whole growth of our knowledge of God. 

How is this abstract demonstration connected with the ordinary man’s 
unreflecting intellectual process? Is not the root of both the same ? 
The fleeting nature of things, the oscillating tide of fortune, the loss of 
friends, in short the contingency of the world about him, makes a profound 
impression on his mind. It all seems so meaningless, so despairingly 
unintelligible, unless he admits at the same time something which never 
changes, something which not only abides through it all but somehow 
embraces it all. Only then does the world take on any pattern. Simi- 
larly, a man’s outlook is affected by his sense of limitation, of his own re- 
lative insignificance. This personal sense of finiteness seems to cry aloud 
for the existence of the Infinite. "There are many such impulses, doubtless 
partially emotional, but also rooted in intelligence. Somehow the very 
existence of the limited postulates the unlimited, the finite the infinite, the 
changing the unchangeable, almost as immediately as a relative implies 
its correlative. It is this fact, no doubt, that prompted the famous Onto- 
logical argument. The Ontological argument cannot be admitted, for 
there must be some elementary form of reasoning ; yet surely these rational 
instincts of man are best explained by the implications of his simplest 
concept of being, however impossible he may find it to analyse them. 

The same process can be elaborated with regard to the other classical 
arguments. Thus the argument from Order, in its truest metaphysical 
form and based on the principle omne agens agit propter finem (a form which 
avoids all the complications arising from nebulous ideas of chance), arrives 
at a conception which is akin to that underlying all men’s minds: that of 
God as the ultimate goal and raison d’étre of all activity. 

Large volumes of anthropology have been devoted by Agnostics to 
proving the thesis that the common concept of God is due to various infra- 
tational influences. They may contain a certain element of truth, but the 
most important truth of all is left out of account. The intellectual factor 
at work, the spontaneous reasoning of even the most primitive, is neglected 
simply because it is inarticulate. Yet this is the most likely explanation 
of all, once the distinction is recognized between the spontaneous and the 
reflective reason. This gives great value to the arguments for the existence 





1 A full development of this argument would involve a short treatise on the notion 
of contingency and of being in general. It is not the less sound for that. 
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of God even in the realm of pure theory. They serve as a rational analysifaul 
af primitive reasoning. jare 

Have these arguments any immediate practical value? If the thesigaet 
outlined above is true, evidently their practical value will not be as great ana 
as is sometimes supposed. Where it is a case of convincing an Agnostic pec 
it would seem more advisable to create a favourable atmosphere for the the 
activity of his spontaneous reason than to attempt conviction with these 
academic proofs. This means approaching on the more emotional side it i 
The arguments from the general desire of happiness, from the insistendgve 
demands of conscience, from the chaotic unintelligibility of suffering: iftru 
there is no God, can be used effectively if they are elaborated with care sur 
and a little rhetoric. 

This does not mean that in practice the arguments are to be jettisoned to’ 
altogether. It is one thing to say that metaphysical arguments can rare, ¢he 
produce conviction and another thing to say that their meaning cannot bé 4ait 
grasped even superficially. Even if they cannot produce a vital assent for 
they can at least serve the purpose of illustrating something of the naturé 4nt 
of God. This is more important than ever now when even educated bn 
unbelievers imagine the Christian view of God to be anthropomorphical.. de 
Only recently Einstein recorded his disbelief in a personal God on thé be’ 
ground that he could not admit the existence of a Creator who constantly exi 
interfered with it in the name of Providence. A superficial acquaintance im 
with the Third Way would have prevented anyone from making such : se 
blunder. Likewise a great number of people attribute all kinds of change 0 
to the God of the Christians, changes of mind, of temper, etc., and this is in 
not unreasonably a great stumbling-block to them. The First Way is of 
obviously an antidote to this. Again, quite a number seem to think that out bu 
argument from Order implies a superior architect who on human line a 
makes the bricks and mortar and puts them together. Such a naive con- ab 
ception of a Creator merits the contemptuous criticism it receives; but to be 
attribute it to us shows ignorance of the true nature of the argument. In in 
this respect the arguments are indispensable. Indeed it is hard to see how al 
any Catholic who proposes shelving them can acquire any natural-know Co 
ledge of God at all. & | re 

One can safely say that the fundamentals of Thomism have come t| 
stay. As a system it has steered between the Scylla of abstract dialectic m 
and the Charybdis of hopeless appeals to supra-rational intuitions : it has, of 
achieved the finest synthesis and the most penetrating analysis known to| of 
philosophy. The proofs of the existence of God represent the apex of its| th 
achievement, containing implicitly all the fundamental propositions of| in 
its metaphysic. To go back on all that now is to revert to the morass of th 
the modernistic period . . . no matter under whose aegis, Scotus, Bons hi 
venture or Augustine. To those who are unable to feel beneath their! w 
feet the bridges between abstract thinking and the reality they mistakenly) to 
imagine to reach by other means it may be a bitter pill to swallow. The! is 
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analysisfault, however, is not in the system. It lies rather in the fact that few people 
jare prepared to devote the considerable mental effort required to study 
ne thesijmetaphysics at its ‘point of departure”. Its primary concepts have to be 
as great analysed not merely under their static aspect but under their dynamic as- 
Agnostic pect, in their origin and point of contact with reality, if the prejudice against 
> for the the so-called unreality of metaphysics is to be overcome. 
ith these, It is easy, of course, to argue on the side of the angels. Nevertheless 
nal side it is hard to believe that the classical arguments for God’s existence will 
insistensever suffer an eclipse. The most that can be conceded to those who dis- 
fering’ iftrust them has been said in the first part of this article. That much must 
vith care surely be granted. 

_ One practical conclusion follows from what has been said. It relates 
ettisoned to the morality of the act of assent to the existence of God. To judge from 
an rarelt ¢he tone of some apologetic writers one might gather that only the act of 
annot bi 4aith has any intrinsic morality. For them the act of faith is free and meri- 
1 assenti forious because the evidence is extrinsic (based on authority) rather than 
1e naturé intrinsic, and so lacks that compelling force which makes it automatic : 
educated on the other hand, belief in the existence of God is based on intrinsic evi- 
orphical.\dence of a quasi-immediate character and so is compelling. We must 
1 on thé beware of such a violent contrast. It is true that the evidence for God’s 
onstantly existence is intrinsic ; but when it is stated that this evidence is of a quasi- 
uaintance immediate character the distinction between instinctive reasoning and 
g such ; seasoning on the reflective plane must be borne in mind. Except in regard 
f change #0 the very first principles of all human reason, doubt is possible; and 
nd this is infact a genuine doubt does, not infrequently, arise about the implications 
t Way is of these as soon as reason works reflectively. It may not bea rational doubt 
: that out but it is certainly psychologically genuine. The modern term “‘misgiving” is 
nan line) 4 good rendering of this emotional state. It is possible because of the 
aive con- abstract immaterial nature of its object, a qualification to which the sense- 
si, but to bound nature of man does not take kindly. To overcome it requires the 
nent, In intervention of the free will. That this pressure on the part of the will is 
. see how also’ sational appears from the well-founded principle that no immediate 
al-know conehusion of the spontaneous reason may be rejected by the reflecting 

* {reason unless it is positively proved false. Not even a real doubt or 
come t. | suspension of judgement is legitimate. The most that is logically per- 
dialectic, missible is a methodical or fictitious suspension of judgement in the course 

s: it has of inquiry. In practice this means that a man who is assailed by all kinds 
cnewn to| of misgivings about the existence of God, and cannot satisfy himself by 
pex of its| the study of the classical proofs, is still bound by the conclusions of his 
‘itions of| instinctive reasoning. Objectively there are no arguments to be found 
norass of that will disprove these conclusions ; subjectively perhaps it is possible for 
us, Bona him to convince himself of their invalidity. But whether this is possible 
‘ath their! without moral delinquency on his part in some period of his life belongs 
ristakenly to another question . . . the question of bona-fide atheists. That question 
yw. Theis outside the scope of this article, W. F. Park, 
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FURTHER DISTRACTIONS 





I TRIED to give up distractions in Lent, but it was no good. Holy | 
Church seemed to make things more difficult than ever, for the irrele- 
vant-minded. Let my brethren of the clergy decide whether it was | 
altogether my fault. 

Feb. 22. Why does the first Sunday in Lent take its 1st nocturn lessons 
and responsories from the New Testament ? The three preceding Sundays | 
have told us about Adam, Noe and Abraham respectively; the three | 
following Sundays tell us about Jacob, Joseph and Moses respectively ; | 
why has Isaac been left out? (Or say, if you will, that Jacob has been 
left out ; there remains an element of asymmetry.) The fourth antiphon at } 
Lauds contains words which I have repeated for years in the offertory at | 
Mass without realizing that they were originally used by the Three Children | 
(Dan. ili, 39 and 40). 

Feb. 24. St. Matthias’ day—as it isn’t Leap Year. If (as I suppose) | 
his date varies like this because it has to be reckoned, on the old Roman | 
system, as the sixth day before the Kalends of March, why doesn’t St. 
Peter’s Chair at Antioch follow the same rule? St. Gabriel does, on the ; 
27th. The Collect for the feria manages to stir some deep emotion in | 
me by the use of the unexpected word fulgeat. How would you translate 
the thing ? 

Feb. 25. Why does St. Ambrose talk about the Queen of Saba’s regnum 
indivisum, as if she had been queen of all Africa? Just because she is called | 
the Queen of the South? You never know, with St. Ambrose. (In the 
Secret at Mass of the feria, e¢ nutantia corda tu dirigas is genius.) 

Feb. 27. Hasn’t St. Gabriel enriched the Calendar with a new title for } 
our Lady? I never heard it elsewhere. Meanwhile, this year he has robbed 
us of a really distracting 3rd lesson, in which St. Augustine explains the 
paralytic’s thirty-eight years of illness by subtracting the two great com- 
mandments from the forty days of Lent. 

Feb. 28. I like St. Leo’s courage, when he describes “‘Retro me, Satana!” | 
as a benigna increpatio. \ have no doubt that he is right ; our Lord is always ; 
rebuking (with a smile, I suppose) the people he loves best. 

March 1. (2nd Sunday in Lent.) I wish I could bring myself to believe 
that St. Augustine had brought it off, when he attempts to whitewash 
Jacob in the 6th lesson. I could never see that Jacob had any right to 
tell a series of lies, merely because it was a type of our Lord’s Atonement. | 
Were Joseph’s brethren justified in selling him, for the same reason ? 

March 4. I think it is clear that St. Ambrose had followed the law. 
Cicero himself could not have put up a better case for Salome. 

March 5. There is great ingenuity about the Magnificat antiphon. 1) i 
am afraid its scriptural basis is doubtful; the words ‘‘and no man gave 
unto him’”’ in Luke xvi, 21, probably ought not to be in the Vulgate, though 
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the Clementine edition has them. They seem to have crept in from the 
story of the Prodigal Son (Luke xv, 16). The Vespers Collect absolutely 
| defeats me; what sort of things are to be congregated, restored and 
| conserved ? I must take it on faith. 

March 7. Why are the responsories of the feria taken from the gospel 
| quite suddenly, instead of coming from the Old Testament, like the other 
responsories of Lent? And what does St. Ambrose mean by saying at the 
| ne of the 3rd lesson, ““We, to whom Christ the Lord is a spirit 
before our faces”? It is perhaps a quotation from Job iv, 15; but why ? 
However, we are not concerned with the 3rd lesson; it is St. Thomas’ 
| day. I see the title of Angelic Doctor has Papal sanction; so perhaps | 
| ought not to ask why he was not called the Cherubic Doctor, to make him 
| pair off better with St. Bonaventure ? The old editions of Brewer’s Dic- 
| tionary of Phrase and Fable have this entry: ‘“‘Angelic Doctor; Thomas 
| Aquinas was so called, because he discussed the knotty point of How many 
angels can dance on the point of a needle??? 1 wish somebody could tell me 
| who did discuss this ? I cannot trace it back beyond a passage, obviously 
| ironical, in Tristam Shandy. 

March 9. In the 2nd lesson, St. Ambrose has a word to say for 
; patriotism—not a common occurrence, in an age when nationalism hardly 
existed. 

March 12. When did clerical dress or obligatory for the clergy ? 
St. Gregory concealed himself a/ieno vestitu, to avoid the tiara. The Collect 
for the Stations seems to have intruded itself as the Collect for the feria. 
March 13. The lessons for the day are perhaps the most rewarding in 
| the whole of Lent; St. Augustine in his very best form. Though I cannot 
understand (in Lesson III) how the hen differs from other birds in its maternal 
; instinct. 

March 14. Does the Benedictus antiphon imply that our Lord wrote 
the words “‘Si quis sine peccato est, mittat in eam lapidem”’ on the ground ? 
If so, we may admire the audacity of the guess. 
| March 15. (4th Sunday in Lent.) St. Basil is good in the 4th 

lesson; ‘‘one bout of drunkenness made the work of forty days null and 


$j void’. The 7th responsory does not seem to believe in Moses’ horns. 


March 17. 1 recommend the end of the 3rd lesson as a passage for 
translation into English. However, there are better things to think about 
on St. Patrick’s day. 

March 19. When I wrote a hymn to St. Joseph for the New “West- 
minster Hymnal, I seem to remember one of the numerous critics of that 
book objecting to my talking as if St. Joseph went to heaven when he 
died, instead of having to wait for the Crucifixion. But what does “‘ad 
| sedes migrat aeternas’? mean, in the Lauds’ hymn? I cannot imagine a 
| less accurate description of Limbo. 

March 20, (The Seven Dolours.) Is there any other feast, except this 
| and its opposite number in September, on which the hymns have no 
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doxology ? These offices seem to have come down from an age when 
liturgy was a neglected art. Look at the Mass introit, and you will find| seen 
that where there ought to be the first verse of a Psalm, there is a quotation | of it 
from St. John’s gospel. Other feasts which get this Introit business wrong | it is 
are St. Ignatius (31 July), and (in Pro Aliquibus Locis) the Flight into Egypt, 
the Crown of Thorns, Nails, and Lance, St. John Francis Regis, St.| to | 
Emigdius, St. Helen, St. Peter Claver . . . I wonder where the first bit of | cont 
the 2nd responsory at Mattins comes from? You see, the /yacinthi| cent 
referred to are presumably jacinths—stones, not flowérs. But the dic} 
tionaries tell me that only the modern jacinth (usually a garnet) is red in} give 
colour; the ancient stone which went by that name was blue. . . . It isa) stor 
pity that this feast robs us of today’s ferial lessons, which are really good | xvi, 
St. Augustine: ‘“‘Sufficit ut noveris, non enim amas et deseris.”’ ) asa 
March 21. I cannot resist an exclamation over the beauty of the Secret 7 
at Mass, “‘ad te nostras etiam rebelles compelle propitius voluntates”’. | we 
March 22. (Passion Sunday.) Why does Jeremias say “‘Ah’’ three} resu 
times over? The Latin word is not even reduplicated as a rule; and the} thir 
Hebrew gives a plain ‘“‘Alas!’? I have always vaguely hoped that the 
prophet was representing himself as only just beginning to learn the alpha- | vos 
bet (nescio loqui, quia puer sum ego), and said “‘A, A, A”’ in that spirit ; but1) the 
can’t find any verification for this. . . . I wish I could see how the words | Las 
“from a tree’’ crept into one MS. tradition of Psalm xcv, 10 (giving rise to | afte 
the third verse of the hymn at Vespers) ; or alternatively how they dropped 
out. | the 
March 25. Read the splendid 2nd nocturn lessons of St. Leo; 
then go back to 9 December and see how extensively Ineffabilis Deus has | vet 
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quarried from them; “Deus... cuius... cuius .. . sacramento} joy 
occultiore complere’’—the whole cadence of those opening words is an | 

| 
echo. | ma 


March 27. The 3rd nocturn lessons, from St. Peter Chrysologus, ate | (cf. 
good craftsmanship, both in the rhetoric and in the working-out of his | 
metaphor. he 

March 29. (Palm Sunday.) Ought it to be called Pa/m Sunday ? There | gra 
is no reference to palms in the office; the Prime antiphon says distinctly 4 
that the children of the Hebrews carried olive-branches, and St. Ambrose’s | in 
3rd nocturn lessons give you the same olive-motif. The prayers for the, tio 
actual blessing“ of the palms all assume that olive is also present, except one) ov 
(which treats them as alternatives); there is even a reference to the dove | 
which came back to the Ark. Of the Evangelists, only St. John rere the 
the palms. Is it possible that an olive-tradition had already established | 
itself by the time he wrote, not to be dislodged ? . . . Pueri Hebraeorum | tea 
seems to imply that it was a procession of children which went out from | inl 
the city to meet our Lord; you do not get that in the gospels, though | (in 
you might infer the presence of children from Matthew xxi, 15. | cal 


| 


March 31. I have always wondered why the prophet should complain} to 
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that the Lord’s inheritance had become a mottled bird (Lesson Ill). Driver 
seems to think it is a bird, which is attacked by the other birds ‘‘because 
of its unusual plumage’’. For sermon purposes one might say, ‘““because 
it is neither the one thing nor the other’’. 

I think I will leave out the triduum of Holy Week ; it is too poignant 
to bring distractions. Except, perhaps, when the country is at war—I 
confess | find those Lamentations almost over-topical, almost too reminis- 
cent of current events. 

April 5. (Easter Day.) The Magnificat antiphon at second Vespers 
gives unfortunate prominence to an apparent non sequitur; “they saw the 
stone rolled away, for it was very great”. In the original context (Mark 
xvi, 4) the word “‘for’’ is meant to explain why the stone was thought of 
as a difficulty, in the preceding verse. 

April 7. I am bothered by the 2nd responsory at Mattins; why do 
we recite this passage in Easter Week, when it has nothing to do with 
resurrection 2, Except for the mention of honey in Luke xxiv, 42, I can 
think of no explanation, and that is a sufficiently remote one. 

April 9. ‘The first responsory is taken from St. John; but “‘praecedet 
vos in Galileam’’ comes from St. Matthew (xxviii, 7). This implies that 
the appearance to the Magdalen is the same as the appearance to the women. 
Lagrange adopts this view, but if so, did the incident happen before or 
after the wpmen brought word back to the Apostles ? 

April 11. I suppose the 2nd responsory refers to the newly baptized, in 
their white clothes (cf. tomorrow’s 2nd lesson). 

April 12. Low Sunday. The reference to perenne gaudium inthe last 
verse but one of the hymns means (I always hope) that we want our paschal 
joys to last per annum, all the year round. 

April 14. The information that St. Valerian and his companions were 
martyred ‘‘at the fourth mile-stone’’ would be more useful if we were tc ld 
(cf. 3 May) on which road it was. 

April 18. St. Anicetus always gives me a guilty feeling ; how long did 
he say the clergy were not to grow their hair? And does it constitute a 
grave incommodum when the average age of the local barbers is about twelve ? 

April 19. (2nd Sunday after Easter.) The word perpetuus occurs twice 
in today’s Collect ; and, to my ear, it does not pass muster as an inten- 
tional repetition. I think it is an oversight—a very rare, if not unique, 
oversight, in these delicately constructed nerve-centres of the Liturgy. 

April 21. (St. Anselm.) What does St. Hilary mean by telling us, in 
the 7th lesson, that salt is a compound of water and fire ? 

April 22. (St. Joseph.) Naaraeus, in the short chapter of Lauds, should 
really be ‘‘a Nazarite’’, ‘‘one who has taken the Nazarite vow’’, not “‘an 
inhabitant of Nazareth”. But if there was some early confusion about this 
(in spite of the different Z), why shouldn’t Matthew ii, 23, which nobody 
can explain, be taken as an allusion to this verse—the reference being, not 
to our Lord, but to St. Joseph? (The scholars will hate this.) . . . The 
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short chapter at None is always intriguing. Learned folk make out that 
jilius means “‘a bough’’, and filiae “‘tendrils”—here only. So we lose Bishop 
Challoner’s picture of the daughters running to and fro on the wall to get a 
better look at Joseph. 

April 23. (St. George.) The special antiphon we use in England is | 





well chosen and full of encouragement. Is that end part of Hebrews xi} 


ever used in extenso for martyrs’ feasts ? It ought to be. : 

April 25. (St. Mark.) The Litanies, of course, do not really belong to | 
him. If Easter Day is 25 April, the rubric says we transfer the Litanies till 
the Tuesday. Why not the Wednesday, since Tuesday is a first-class 
Double ? 

April 26. (3rd Sunday after Easter.) The responsories at Mattins are 
worrying me again. What has the second got to do with it? Or the 6th, | 
or the 7th ? 

April 28. (St. Paul of the Cross.) Is it accurate to describe a small 
boy who has fallen into a stream as “‘saved from inevitable shipwreck”? 
. . . Today’s 2nd responsory is a fine one; it comes from the descrip- 
tion of Aaron interceding for the people after the destruction of Core 
(Wisdom xviii, 24). I wish somebody would present the Holy Father with 
a vestment of that pattern. 

April 30. (St. Catherine of Siena.) ‘“‘Nemo ad eam accessit, qui non 
melior abierit”—that is an epitaph worth having ; 1 am sorry-the abbre- 
viated 9th lesson does not preserve it. 

May 1. I wish I could understand what is meant when we are told 
that St. James was the only man allowed (by whom ?) to go into the Holy of 
Holies. It is Hegesippus who tells us about it (quoted in Eusebius, H.E. Il, 
xxiii); nor does he make the ground for this concession any clearer by | 
adding ‘‘for he did not wear wool, but linen’. . . . There is a very bad | 
sequence in the second sentence of Lesson IV. 


May 2. St. Athanasius (6th lesson) was one of those fortunate people | 
who are not tempted to lie, because they can think up equivocations on the | 


spur of the moment. But why didn’t they ask which way he had gone? 
May 3. The feasts of Holy Cross always have (for me) an atmosphere 


of mystery about them ; they never fail to give me, at least by fits and starts, * 
that odd carried-away feeling which is (I suppose) what we mean by | 


“unction”. They have a knack of being primitive without being scrip- 
tural, which perhaps contributes to the effect. . . . Today’s collect (4th 
after Easter) is perhaps the most beautiful of all the Sunday collects. Does 
“‘populis tuis’’ mean different nations ? If so, it is a timely prayer. 

May 4. Iam afraid I find the English Martyrs’ lessons dreadfully stodgy. 
It is a great relief that St. Monica’s 9th lesson keeps the Confessions quota- 
tion in full. It was very characteristic of St. Augustine, both to weep and 
to apologize for weeping. 

May 5. I think I am right in saying that only three Popes have been 
canonized since the Norman Conquest, and all three have their feasts in this 
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month, St. Pius V, St. Peter Celestine, and St. Gregory VII. The second 
(it such distinctions are allowable) is my favourite. 

May 7. I don’t remember to have heard of anybody else being raised 
to life after such a long interval (as Peter in the 5th lesson). 

May 8. All that I said just now about Holy Cross applies also to the 
Holy Angels. I can’t understand St. Gabriel’s verse in the Lauds’ hymn ; 
what is all this about revisiting temples ? 

May 10. (Rogation Sunday.) At St. Edmund’s, this was always the 
moment of the year at which a chartered accountant came to go through 
the College books. What wonder that he was celled auditor tantum ? 

May 11. ‘“‘Ut fructus terrae...” I should think so. 

May 12. The 4th and 5th lessons make, unexpectedly, two bites of a 
cherry. 

May 14. (Ascension Day.) The 5th lesson is fine. Platonism makes 
it easy for the early Fathers to master the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 

May 17. (Sunday after the Ascension.) Assumptus fuero, in the 5th 
responsory, looks like an attempt to go one better than the Bible. Our 
Lord, surely, did not prophesy his Ascension in so many words until after 
his Resurrection ? 

May 20. St. Bernardine’s is one of the very few Collects, outside Advent, 
which is addressed to our Lord, not to the Eternal Father (cf. 28 April, 
18 September). 

May 24. (Pentecost.) Ought that verse in the Veni Creator to read 
“Tu rite promissu Patris” ? Promissum can’t make up its mind whether to 
be a noun or a participle. 1 used always to think perpeté was an infinitive, 
instead of coming from perpes. You can usually win a small bet by telling 
a friend that Whitsuntide has a special doxology of its own. When he has 
triumphantly shown you the Easter doxology, you point out to him that 
the fourth verse has ‘‘sempiterna saecula”’ in Easter-tide, and ‘‘saeculorum 
saecula”’ in Whitsuntide. Why, I can’t imagine. . . . The collect does not 
ask that we may be truly wise (recte sapere) ; it asks that we may have a relish 
for what is right. 

May 27. I always wonder whether the Fathers are a good guide for the 
agriculturist ? L have never found a branch with which you could get a 
sheep to follow you (3rd lesson). 

May 30. What is the antecedent of cuius in the Collect? Spiritum, or 
Domine? Perhaps the riddle was put there on purpose, to get us into 
the right mood for tomorrow. 

R. A. KNox. 
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THE ENGLISH COUNTER-REFORMATION 


OR far too long our histories of the Reformation in England have 

suffered from a serious defect. They have been too much concerned 
with local and insular affairs to see the movement against the background 
of the universal Church and in relation to the See of Rome. There is 
nothing in English which deals at all adequately with the Reformation 
in this country as seen by Roman eyes or from the Papal point of view. The 
same is true of the Counter-Reformation. Tierney’s edition of Dodd’s 
history is a mine of information, of course ; but Dodd was fiercely partisan, 
and much has been discovered since Tierney. Pastor had not the space 





| 


| 


| 


in his plan for a full-length survey of the movement in this country. Father / 
Pollen was a pioneer, and we owe an unpayable debt to Meyer. But Pollen | 
and Meyer concentrated chiefly on England and the English scene without 


much attempt to discuss the relations of the Papacy with the English 
government, with the English Catholics both at home and in exile, or 


with the movement as a whole. Now Father Philip Hughes, in the best | 
book he has yet written, has given us a beginning of what has been so | 


badly needed : the story, as he puts it, of ‘‘the measures the Catholic Church 


adopted to counter the Reformation in England”’, examined mainly from | 


the point of view of the Roman centre, to which the whole movement 
ultimately referred, from which in a very great measure it drew both inspira- 
tion and incentive, and on which, it must be admitted, the blame for its 
failure, if blame there be, must largely be laid.? 


Father Hughes has divided his book into three big parts, each differing | 


somewhat in conception, in value and in originality of treatment, and each 
very effectively built up round a central personality. In the first part the 


big question is the reconciliation of England with the Holy See after the | 
political break under Henry VIII and the outburst of acrid Protestantism | 
under Edward VI. The central figure is Reginald Pole, and the drama of | 


the period lies less in the domestic problems associated with the restoration 
of religion than in the diplomatic struggle successfully waged by the 
Emperor Charles V to secure the English alliance and to draw England 
effectively within the orbit of Spanish influence. 

Pole’s legatine mission—Father Hughes adopts the unusual title of ‘“The 
Legacy’’—was from many points of view a failure, and his efforts to restore 
Catholicism were very largely annulled in the first year of Elizabeth. Father 
Hughes, in one of the best parts of his book, following closely the pioneer 
work of Dom Ancel, discusses the reasons for this failure. One he sees in 
Pole’s character, and the other in diplomatic manceuvres of the time. 
Temperamentally Pole was not the man for the job. An idealist, naturally 
diffident, lacking in initiative and audacity, incapable of anger, he added to 


1 Rome and the Counter-Reformation in England. By Philip Hughes. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix 
-+ 446, with eight illustrations, (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 18s.) 
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these natural defects a religious attitude of such meek submission that in 
questions of conflicting views his own usually well-informed opinion was 
put forward either with inadequate insistence or not at all. Added to 
that, his mystical idealism showed no understanding of the diplomatically 
possible as opposed to the religiously desirable. For more than a year, 
in fact, he was a pawn in the diplomatic game played by the Emperor, 
whose plan was to offer check to the French king through the Spanish 
marriage of the English queen. Can the effect cf the delaying tactics prac- 
tised on Pole be measured? Father Hughes very justly remarks (p. 57): 
“Who can say what the influence of Pole would have been in Mary’s govern- 
ment in the first months of the reign ? Certainly there would never have 
been a Spanish marriage, and if the reconciliation with Rome had been a 
hundred times more difficult to bring about, it would not have appeared 
to the nation as a thing linked with the hated marriage of the queen to a 
foreigner.’? Yet Pole’s work had permanent value in a number of ways. 
There was never again such a collapse as had occurred when Henry VIII 
had launched his first attack; the Marian bishops were ‘“‘a hierarchy that 
fought” ; and the spiritual effect of many of the priests reconciled or 
ordained in Mary’s reign, though “‘somewhat unfairly obscured’’ by devo- 
tion to the later missionaries, was of considerable importance long into the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

In the Second Part Father Hughes deals with the most heroic episodes 
of the English Counter-Reformation, the spiritual and temporal reply to 
the Elizabethan rejection of Catholicism and persecution of the Church. 
Here are recordeg the building up of the English missionary endeavour 
from abroad, and the political attempts, from Armada to assassination, to 
check the work of the woman whom the Spanish ambassador described as 
“hija del diablo’’, a daughter of the devil. In the background are the great 
Popes of the Counter-Reformation, each exercising an influence on the 
turn of events and on the line of policy to be followed, from the spiritual 
and supernatural means urged by St. Pius V to the political measures 
approved or advocated by Gregory XIII. The work of Father Parsons does 
not stand out sufficiently clearly through lack of information; but there 
is no doubt about the spiritual and moral grandeur of Cardinal Allen, the 
schoolmaster of martyrs, the scarlet of whose hat, as Olivares said to Pope 
Sixtus V, “‘may be said to have been dyed in the blood of the martyrs 
whom he has formed’”’. In this part of his book Father Hughes covers 
well-worn ground and relies much on the work of Meyer and Pollen, 
neglecting to a great extent some of the detailed work of Maitland and 
Bayne.? Yet this part of the book has an historical value out of all pro- 
portion to the material research involved. For Father Hughes discusses 
with care, justice and ability the accusation that the Elizabethan martyrs 


1See THE Crercy Review. Vol. XVIII, No. 1, January, 1940. 
? He makes no mention of, and seems not to have used, either Maitland’s Elizabethan 
Gleanings or Bayne’s Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565. 
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were traitors, and answers it with a most convincing refutation. He also | 
examines in a chapter entitled ““The Reply Through the Temporal Arm” 
the connection of the Papacy with the schemes elaborated to depose Eliza- 
beth and the plots hatched to assassinate her. He shows that while the 
Papacy knew of, approved of, and supported the ‘“‘schemes’’, there is not | 
sufficient evidence to justify the accusation that Gregory XIII, for instance, 
plotted her murder. Father Hughes, in the course of this discussion, pro- 
vides a most valuable study of the contemporary attitude of mind to the | 
question of the right to assassinate an excommunicated ruler. As in so 
many affairs of the sixteenth century, this was another case of theory failing | 
to keep pace with facts. 
The Third and saddest Part of the book is another pioneer piece of | 
historical writing, unfolding with justice, candour and a spirit of gentle } 
generosity the sad tale of the rupture of Catholic unity in England: the | 
quarrels between seculars and regulars, the archpriest controversy, and the | 
tragic failure of so much that was promising in the Counter-Reformation | 
movement. The tragedy is intimately bound up with the omission of the 
Roman authorities to re-establish episcopal government in England, and to 
set up a hierarchy in the country. The reasons for all this are still far from | 
clear, and if Father Hughes has done much to throw light into obscure places | 
there is still much to be done. This failure by the Roman curia to under- 
stand the English situation was the climax of a long series of moves which | 
had been in large measure stultified by the same persistent defect, chronic | 
lack of information, Pole did not appreciate the change of attitude which 
had taken place among his countrymen since his exile. Allen had lost 
touch with much of English life. Pius V was misinformed, or inadequately 
informed, about the rising of 1569, and in the following year misjudged the | 
effect which the Bull of Excommunication would have. Gregory XIII 
failed to understand the English situation, and over the turn of the century | 
and beyond there seems to have been nobody at Rome to realize, or to 
make effective the realization, that the very life of the Church in England | 
was ebbing away for lack of that form of government which is of divine 
dispensation. For 125 years there were no bishops at work in England, 
Father Hughes sees this as a turning point in the Catholic history of this ¢ 
country. ‘‘As the lack of real disinterestedness in Philip I] of Spain wrecked | 
the political side of the Counter-Reformation, so did the failure to maintain 
the English episcopate wreck the best efforts of its spiritual side and bring 
almost tg naught an infinity of high aspiration, gallant sacrifice, and heroic 
living and dying.”’ It is on this note of failure, in the early years of the 
reign of Charles I, that Father Hughes brings his survey to a close. 
There are some points about the book which one might criticize. A | 
fuller discussion of the Catholic petition to be allowed to assist at Anglican 
services and the uncompromising reply from Rome and Trent might have | 
been useful, for this was one of the most important ways in which Roman 
influence was decisive. The interpretation of Philip II’s motives fot 
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also | preventing the entry of the nuncio Parpaglia into England in 1560 (p. 155), 
tm” | is unusual and scarcely convincing.! There are, too, some signs of hasty 
liza- proof-reading and occasional lapses of style. But these are small blemishes 
the| ina great work—great in outlook, great in charity, and great in reverence 
not! for the English martyrs. ‘“‘It is our greatest glory,’ he writes, “‘that we 
nce,| can call these men and women ‘our’ martyrs. And if ever a sense of the 
pro-/ true scale of values returns to our country they will be the great boast of 
the | every truly national historian. Beside the splendour of their simple achieve- 
n so| ment, the dubious glory of Elizabeth and Cecil, of the semi-pirate, semi- 
ling | slaver sea-kings, of the semi-atheist, wholly lascivious court, and the 
hardly more reputable world whence came Marlowe and Shakespeare 

e of | himself, all these shall be seen for a fitful tawdry pageantry indeed.”’ 
ntle } What a pity it is that devotion to the English martyrs makes such slow 
the | progress among us, and that we seem to have lost some of that intensity 
| the | of zeal for their cause which inspired men like Morris, Pollen and Burton, 
tion | and which has certainly inspired Father Hughes. The Lives of the English 
“the | Martyrs stop at 1588, and the three published volumes are now out of 
dto | print. Meyer’s great and generous book is practically unobtainable. Yet 
tom | there is a wealth of work waiting to be done, so much still to explore. There 
aces | is no adequate life of Allen in English, and no life of Father Parsons. Even 
der- | the edition of his letters which Father Pollen had in view in 1913 and 
hich | which prevented Meyer publishing many of them has not yet appeared. 
onic | Father Hughes’ work should be an inspiration to others. His work is 
hich | history, Catholic history, written with knowledge, in the true historical 
lost | -spirit. It is a book which all the English clergy should read, less to be 
ately | warned by the human mistakes of the past than to nourish and enkindle a 
| the | genuine veneration for the staunch Catholics of the Penal days, and for the 





XIII } gay courage of the martyrs, so many of whom were our spiritual forebears 
tury | in this corner of the Vineyard. 

r to | ANDREW Beck, A.A. 
land | 


: 1 “He suspected that Parpaglia was charged with some kind of ultimatum to Elizabeth, 
vine an ultimatum which she could not but defy, and defiance of which must involve her 
and, excommunication and deposition and a commission to himself to execute the sentence.” 

: This is not Father Pollen’s opinion (pp. 67-8), nor Bayne’s (p. 60), nor is it borne out 
this ¢ by Philip’s own letters to his ambassador in Rome or to the Duchess of Parma (Gachard, 
cked | Correspondence de Marguerite d’ Autriche avec Philippe II, 1, No. xlviii, pp. 204-8). What 
tain Philip seems to have feared was a French invasion of England to carry out the Papal 
: sentence. 
ring *E.g.: p. 16, n. 1, W. M. P. Kennedy; p. 39, n. 1, Ancel; p. 72, Legatine; p. 82, 
roic expose ; p. 93, Gaetano; p. 165, fellow; p. 211, n. 2 (the important reference to Pollen 
should be p. 125); p. 297, M1. I, et; p. 320, part; p. 335, sacerdotibus. 
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NO COMMON CHRISTIAN BASIS ? an 

] 

pcg the question of co-operation with non-Catholics has been brought | oa 
into the foreground by the very rapid reawakening to the importance! pind 

of fundamentals which the war has caused, all the greater caution is called may s 

for in formulating the principles that must govern it. If the danger of | ,now 
indifferentism is the more obvious one, the danger of misapplying abstract | oyt ; 


principles to the concrete situation is one that is no less real. A mistake! if he 
here may not only alienate from us men of goodwill who will sense at 


reveal 
once any lack of appreciation of the realities involved, but it may create uniqu 
among Catholics an uneasiness of mind, or impose on them obligations | and t 


which are unwarranted. | dot 

It has recently been maintained that ‘“‘we cannot work with our non- | of gt 
Catholic brethren on the ground that we are both Christians, or that we | that 1 
believe the same things. We have no common Christian ground.”! This| 8p 
view was not a mere obiter dictum introduced incidentally in the course of 


| empt 

some other discussion: the writer underlined it by calling to it the atten- | pgs x 
tion both of ‘‘our non-Catholic friends”’ and of ‘‘some of our well-meaning | put } 
Catholic brethren’. It seems worth while, then, to give it serious con- | also, 
sideration and to make sure that it is solidly grounded. | were 
The first thing that will naturally suggest itself to the theologian is to | tradi 
ask whether after all Baptism does not provide at least some common | o in 
ground, for we are dealing with Christians, most of whom, if not all, have | treas 
been baptized. And Baptism leads on to the thought of the life of super- | prine 
natural grace—for he would be rash indeed who denied it wholesale to our | time 


non-Catholic brethren. Indeed, quite apart from Baptism, we know that | old 
actual graces are not confined even to the baptized, let alone to Catholics. } tem: 
It would seem, then, that, in the ontological order as God sees it, there is I 
after all a real common basis between us over and above our common | diffi 
humanity, and therefore a basis which may rightly be called ‘‘a common | are 
Christian ground”. com 
But perhaps this is not what was meant at all. The question is one of | com 
co-operation on the human plane, where in practice what is all-important ¢ jt js 
are the thoughts and beliefs which are to guide us in our common action. | thet 
Here, of course, we have our common human nature, which at first sight | exay 
should provide us with a common basis for co-operation with anyone, | his 
Christian or not. But that is not the question. The question is whether | Enc 
we have in common with non-Catholics thoughts and beliefs which are | Cat! 
specifically Christian, beliefs that are on the supernatural plane, beliefs that | 
are founded on Faith. This is clearly the crux: we are told that if we can | mit 
co-operate with non-Catholics, it is not because “‘we believe the same | co- 
things”. The interest and importance of looking into this carefully will be | tior 
obvious. Ch 


— 


a 


1 Crercy Review, April, 1942, p. 162. cha 
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If the life of supernatural grace exists outside the Church, then it pre- 
supposes the existence of supernatural Faith: the embracing of truths 
revealed by God because He and no other revealed them. It implies, though 
the implication will not ordinarily be explicitly formulated, an attitude of 
mind and will which is ready to accept God’s word whatever else He 
may say or have said. But it does not necessarily imply that the believer 
knows all that God has revealed, nor that he knows where he might find 
out; it is even compatible with a rejection of part of what God has revealed, 
if he is honestly persuaded—however erroneously—that God did not 
reveal it. It is true that the Catholic Church is the God-appointed and 
unique instrument fcr the enlightenment of mankind as to His revelation, 
and that is why theologians are at such pains to show that Faith outside 
the Church is dve, at least reductive, to her activity, along with the influence 
of grace. But that only brings out the more clearly the Church’s belief 
that true Faith can exist outside her flock. 

But if it is true Faith—one is not saying ‘‘/he true Faith’’-—it cannot be 
empty of content: it must contain as its object truths which God really 
has revealed, and not merely things which He is thought to have revealed 
but has not. They will be truths manifestly to be found in the Bible, but 
also, and quite as much, truths which were not thrown aside (as so many 
were) when the home of the Faith was left behind, and which have been 
traditionally preserved in greater or less degree since. They are referred 
to in the article already quoted as “‘common possessions derived from the 
treasury of the revealed Christian religion—Christian ideas, Christian 
principles, Christian institutions. Foundation stones saved from the 
time when all men professed the same faith, they are what remains of the 
old faith in the fundamental dogmas of the Christian Faith, what still 
remains of respect and reverence, for true Christianity.” 

If this is true, and no one could reasonably call it in question, it is 
difficult to understand why such truths, such Christian principles which 
ate held by so many non-Catholics in common with us, cannot form ‘‘a 
common Christian ground” between us. Indeed, if because of them we have 
common objects to strive for (as the writer of the article rightly shows), 
it is difficult to see why, earlier on, he had so emphatically denied that 
there was any common Christian basis for co-operation. It is important to 
examine the main reasons which he alleges for this denial, since it affects 
his presentation of the whole subject. These reasons are based on the 
Encyclical of Pius XI, Mortalium animos, and on the interdependence of all 
Catholic dogmas, which he implies is expressed there. 

It is not necessary to analyse the Encyclical in detail; suffice it to sub- 
mit that Mortalium animos is not to the point here. It condemns Catholic 
co-operation in the effort to form a federation of the different denomina- 
tions, because this would be an implicit denial of the perennial unity of the 
Church, and would give to many articles of the Faith a purely optional 
character, Nothing of this is relevant to the present question, Nor is 
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there any validity in the argument that there exists no common Christian | at th 
basis because of “‘the coherence, the interdependence, the unified harmony} Chri 
and oneness of Catholic dogma’’. It is true that, in a sense, “‘there can be} to & 
no real unity, agreement [between us and non-Catholics] in even one point) zeal, 
of faith”. But only in a certain sense. Every particle of the universe is 
interdependent on every other particle, and, in a sense, there can be no teal | 
agreement between the scientist and the layman on the point. But only | 
in a certain sense. They will at least agree that a stone will fall if you throw 
it over a precipice. It may be true that “‘the word ‘Charity’ has not the | 
same meaning to Protestant and Catholic”. But only in a certain sense, 
For this reason, besides others, it seems unwarranted to say: “‘We may 
therefore co-operate for this common object [the relief of the poor] while | 
differing utterly in our conception of Charity” (étalics mine). And there seems } : 
to be no good reason for introducing a distinction between Catholic Charity | walk 
and Protestant Charity into the Holy Father’s words, when he spoke of | 
“that universal love which is the compendium and most general expression 
of the Christian ideal, and which therefore may serve as a common ground | . c 
also for those who have not the blessing of sharing the same faith with} “. 
> : : i witk 
us”. Can this really mean only that we are “‘led to desire and seek after the | 4, 
same thing’’, to the exclusion of a common ground of really Christian | [oy, 
Charity ?2 | whi 
The root of the matter is that the writer of the article is afraid that, | vita 
if we speak of ‘a common Christian basis”’, it will be understood as implying | havi 
that in a// things that deserve the name of Christian we are at one with 
non-Catholics. On the other hand, is there not a danger that to say that | “Cc 
““we have no common Christian ground with the non-Catholics’’ will be | Thy 
understood as implying that there is sothing that deserves the name of hov 
Christian on which we are at one? When two parties, who are normally 
opposed, agree to co-operate ‘“on a common basis”, no one imagines that} qj, 
all their differences have been resolved. Why should anyone think so 
here ? | nat 
The practical applications, the moral problems that almost necessarily | nat 
arise from co-operation where divergences of outlook exist, the safe- | mo 
guards to the Faith which are called for—all these lie outside the scope of ¢ hor 
these lines. The importance of these things and the prudence required in | 
determining them cannot be exaggerated. But it seemed also important, | be) 
1To stress the interdependence of all dogmas is to make impossible not only any des 
kind of fruitful discussion, but even any kind of theological reasoning at all. There is Mi 
no doubt a real connection between the dogma of the Incarnation and the dogma of | 
Hell. Yet we can reason out the existence of the two wills in Christ quite apart from any | OU! 
consideration of their relation to the existence of Hell. The whole question of the | yor 
legitimacy of abstraction is at stake. 
2 Compare the Pope’s words in the Sammi Pontificatus, published only two months | 
earlier: “Nor must we forget to say how welcome were the good wishes and prayers 
of others who do not belong to the visible framework of the Catholic Church. In theit 1€ 
generosity and honesty they could not bring themselves <o forget a// those links which | Gt: 


bind them to us—our common love of Christ's person, our common belief in God. Let them accept | 
this expression of Our grateful goodwill.” 
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at the outset, not to allow currency to the slogan: ‘“‘We have no common 
Christian ground with the non-Catholics”, a slogan which would be likely 
to exasperate our separated brethren, would puzzle and enervate Catholic 
zeal, and which, on a closer examination, appears to be unfounded. 
Maurice Bévenot, S.J. 


HOMILETICS 
Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


“As Christ is risen from the dead in the glory of the Father, so we also should 
walk in newness of life.” 


ee oe epistle teaches us that baptism, whereby we become mem- 
bers of the mystical body of Christ, is the sacrament of incorporation 
in Christ. Crucifying our flesh with its passions and desires we die in and 
with Christ, and from the waters of baptism we rise in and with Christ in 


| the glory of newness of life. These are glad tidings. In virtue of our 


Lord’s atoning merits God has put new life into us, not that natural vitality 
which we associate with bodily health and vigour, but that supernatural 
vitality signified by the words: “I am come that they (my sheep) may 
have life and have it abundantly.” 

The Holy Spirit is the Lord and giver of this new life ; and so we pray, 
“Come, O Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of Thy faithful. Send forth, O Lord, 
Thy Spirit, and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth.’ And let us realize 
how truly it és new life. We were brought to the church for baptism, and 
when we came forth again—we have God’s own true and treasured word 
for it—we were ‘“‘new men’’, “‘new creatures”, for we had been re-created. 
Now we were “‘children of God”’, for we had been “‘born again’, ““begotten 
anew’’, “‘not of blood, but of God”. We had become “‘partakers of the divine 
nature”. We then and there began to live “‘in newness of life’’—life of its 
nature more lasting than the life our parents had given us. We were now 
more truly the children of God than of them. Heaven, not earth, was our 
home. We could look up to God and cry in truth, “‘Abba! Father !” 

But the season of Pentecost tempts us to take a wider view and to look 
beyond our own souls; for ‘“‘newness of life’ is distinctive of the whole 
Kingdom of Christ. The full significance of Pentecost lies in this—that the 
descent of the Holy Spirit was the solemn inauguration of the Temporal 
Mission of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. “If I go not,” said 
our Lord, “‘the Paraclete will not come; but if I go, I will send Him to 
you”; for, in the providential designs of God, the passion and ascension 
were to prelude and to merit the sending of the Holy Ghost, whose coming 
was the principal and richest fruit of the sacrifice of Calvary. It opened a 
new eta of the world’s history, a new Dispensation—The Dispensation of 
Grace, destined to continue till the end of time. 

It is difficult for us to realize the amazing change wrought by the Holy 
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complete was to be the Spirit’s work of regeneration and renovation, 


Spirit throughout the world since Pentecost.. ““Behold,” wrote the prophet | 
Isaiah, “‘I will create new heavens and a new earth, saith the Lord’’—so 






“Behold, all things are made new”’ (2 Cor. v, 17). There is a new covenant | 
and a new testament, a new sacrifice and a new priesthood, a new Law | 


and a new commandment. And how striking the contrast! In the lan- 
guage of the prophets—instead of “‘the desolate desert”, ‘‘the waterless 


> 
93 666 


wilderness’, ‘‘the parched land” and ‘“‘the thirsty ground’, there is fertility 


and luxuriance. There are “‘gardens” and “plains” with “paths” and | 
“‘highways’’, and “‘pools’”’ and “fountains” and ‘‘waters’’ of grace, yea, | 
“streams” and ‘“‘rivers’? and “‘torrents’? and ‘‘floods’’ and ‘‘cataracts”, | 


(Every word of Isaiah xxxv might well be cited here.) 
Not for a moment let it be thought the Spirit of God and the waters 
of grace were not present and active in pre-Christian days, in patriarch and 


prophet and priest and people. We can but say that God has chosen to | 


keep the good wine until now; that the Holy Spirit, inscrutable in His 
judgements and untraceable in His ways, willed to hold back the full flood 
of His gifts till the God-man with pierced hands had laid His infinite metits 
at the feet of the Eternal Father. (Cf. John vii, 39.) But ‘““Try Me now, 


saith the Lord, and see whether I open not for you the floodgates of heaven | 


and pour out blessing in abundance”’ (Mal. iii, 10). 


SE 


To change the imagery and symbolism of the prophets—what we now | 


behold throughout the world is the Holy Catholic Church, the divinely 
devised prolongation of the Incarnation, the mystical body of Christ— 


whereof Himself is the Head, the Holy Ghost is the Soul, and ourselves are | 


its members—the spouse of the Lamb, the mother of many nations, visible, 
accessible, beneficent and life-giving. Like the Saviour, whose life upon 
earth she prolongs, she is come that men may have life and have it abun- 
dantly. In her world-wide home, the rivers and floods of grace divine are 
gathered, as it were, into pools and reservoirs and fountains. The torrents 
and cataracts of blessing are caught up, controlled and organized, har- 
nessed we may say for the service of souls; and the streams of life ever- 
lasting are brought by the channels of sacrifice and sacrament within easy 
reach of all the children of God. 

Take but one instance: you have seen, perhaps, an ordination of 


sags 


priests. Try and realize that every ordained minister of Christ rises from | 
the feet of the bishop ‘‘another Christ”’, a living fountain of living water , 
springing up unto life everlasting. Time was, from Adam to Christ, when , 
there was never a man—nor judge nor prophet nor priest nor high priest, | 


at whose feet a penitent sinner could kneel and confess and claim absolu- 
tion. Indeed, it was the startling unheard-of claim of the Son of Man to 
have power on earth to forgive sins that at once evoked the judgement 


of the scribes : “‘He blasphemeth! Who can forgive sins save God alone?” | 


And now, by the mercy and power of God, there have been and are and ever 
shall be thousands of priests to each of whom God has said: ‘‘Receive 


the Holy Ghost ; whose sins thou shalt forgive, they are forgiven them”; | 
and thus is every priest of the New Dispensation become a living source | 


and centre of new and everlasting life. Truly ‘“‘the Spirit of God hath 
filled the whole earth’’ (Wisd, i, 7), and “‘all the earth is full of His glory” 
(Isaiah vi, 3). 
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Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“As once you yielded your members as slaves to iniquity, so now yield your mem- 
bers as slaves to justness.” 


Today’s epistle echoes a saying of our Lord that is apt to linger in 
mind and memory: ‘‘No man can serve’’, i.e., be the slave of, ‘two mas- 
ters”. Slavery pervaded the Roman world, and Romans well knew that 
each owner and master laid claim to the entire person and entire service of 
his slave, so that no man had any right over another man’s slave. Hence 
enslavement to one implied freedom from bondage to another, and that 
was the slave’s one meagre measure of liberty. 

St. Paul seizes upon these hard facts and tellingly drives home a lesson 
for all men and for all time. For we are all ‘‘enslaved’’, either to iniquity 
or to justness. These are the rival masters for our service. Satan claims 
it, but never with shadow of right; God claims it, and always by every 
right. Among the apostle’s adult converts were many who had passed 
into the kingdom of light from the realm and power of darkness, from 
servitude to sin unto servitude to justness, from enslavement to Satan 
unto enslavement to Christ. ‘‘Slavery” is a strong, harsh, and fearsome 
word. Yes; and so St. Paul admits, somewhat apologetically, that he 
speaks ‘‘a human thing’”—is expressing hiniself in human terms and not 
in the choicest language of God. The Lord’s prayer is, “Our Father, who 
att in heaven’; not, “Our Master, who rulest over us”. St. Paul might 
surely have said: ‘“‘You once were slaves to sin, but now you are sons 
of God, with all the liberty of children of God.’ Or he might have fol- 
lowed up the thought with which he began (last Sunday) and have urged 
that, having now risen with Christ ‘‘in newness of life”, they were all 
henceforth ‘‘one person in Christ Jesus”. But because of their ‘‘infirmity”’ 
—their lack of power to appreciate this deeper doctrine, St. Paul leaves that 
higher and diviner plane of thought and merely says, you are now 
“enslaved to God’’. That was a truth they could well understand. Yet 
he is careful to remind them that if bondage it be, it befell by a free act 
on their part: ‘‘as freely you once did yield your members as slaves to 
iniquity and Satan—who had no rights over you, so now freely yield your 
members as slaves to justness and God—who has every right to your 
service”. This was the least to be expected of them—that they should 
now do as much for justness’ sake as they once had done for passion’s 
sake. 

Freedom is the highest prerogative of man, and we may likewise regard 
it as the dominant prerogative of God. The divine perfections are, of 
course, all one with the divine nature. In God, freedom and wisdom and 
power and justice and mercy are all identical with the very Being of God. 
Yet, we distinguish—as do the Scriptures—one divine attribute from 
another ; and each perfection makes its distinctive appeal to the human 
heart. It is then that the divine perfection of Freedom may appear to us 
predominant. For what avails it to be infinitely wise if one is not free to 
devise and plan? Or to be omnipotent but never free to accomplish what 
one has designed ? Or to be Love itself and yet not free to come out of 
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oneself, as it were, and create? To deny God freedom would stultify His 















joint-he 


wisdom, paralyse His power, and frustrate His goodness. urpos 
So when God decided to make man, the crown of creation, to His own} redeem 
image and likeness, He chose to make him free. It was a momentous sor ing. 
decision. I speak, like St. Paul, ‘‘a human thing”. With freedom God had} destine 
tried the angels ; and myriads had failed Him and fallen, and hell was tel of His 
consequence. Then came the creation of lower beings; and neither sun) son; < 
nor moon nor beast nor bird was granted freedom. All these are stil vocatic 
declaring the glory of God unconsciously and imperatively, blindly and) We 
instinctively. Of all the creatures of earth, man—and man alone—destined | “in Ck 
for higher and more honourable service, was gloriously endowed with the | mere c 
divine prerogative of freedom. Holy Writ pronounces “blessed”? those | protect 
servants of God who could have transgressed and trespassed not, could | the rig 
have done evil and did it not. Man, as great high priest of earth, is created | the se 
A.M.D.G. } must { 
Yet, free as we are, we are all in bondage to God, fast bound, but not | imposi 
clogged and cramped, by His eternal law. Would that the nations cried out | _ higher 
together, ‘““Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth as in} of the 
heaven!” We are free, not to do whatever we please but whatever we | and jc 
ought to do. We are under no constraint. We have power to sin or to | supert 
serve, but never the right to sin and refuse to serve. There is no release! Ch 
from heaven’s law. We know God’s will sufficiently well, and we know | adopti 
by how many loving bonds—creation, redemption, and sanctification— | only-t 
God has bound us to His service. But His purpose is not to fetter and | God, 
shackle and imprison our souls and impede our progress, but to guide | Ofou 
and steady our steps that so we may reach the fullest possible perfection of | as Hi: 
our being. | God : 
To know God’s law is to share in the holiness, wisdom, and strength | sons” 
of God; to observe God’s law is to be free from a thousand tyrannies of | Tl 
the devil, the world, and the flesh. If God we will not serve, the alternative | treasu 
is enslavement to Satan and sin. There is no escape from bondage. Itis{ and v 
within our power to choose our own master—that is all. And our choice | undet 
must be either the honourable service of the Creator or vile servitude to} Wher 
the creature. And the fruit ? Or—to speak once more ‘‘a human thing”— | lays | 
which of these two masters pays the better wage? Here St. Paul is brief | “Rise 
and to the point: ‘“The wages of sin is death—eternal death; the gift of | while 
God is life—life everlasting in Christ Jesus our Lord.” . claim 
| by th 
Fathe 
Eighth Sunday after Pentecost as th 
' | most 
“‘We are the sons of God ; and if sons, heirs also ; heirs of God and joint-heirs | cty— 
with Christ.” = 
In last Sunday’s epistle, St. Paul, speaking of the faithful as servants, } are | 
yea, slaves of God, acknowledged that he spoke “‘a human thing’’, a truth | chan 
well within reason’s reach, and very humanly—though not very win- | that 
ningly—expressed, and certainly far from revealing the full glory of their  deifi 
exalted rank and nobility. Today he speaks a divine thing, a sublime and | of Jc 
more attractive truth: ‘“‘We are the sons of God, the heirs of God, and | ane 
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| joint-heirs with Christ.” Herein appears, as in full flower, the glorious 


purpose of God’s good pleasure in our regard. For this He created, 
redeemed, and sanctified us ; for this ‘‘He hath blessed us with every bless- 
ing. Yea, He singled us out before the foundation of the world, pre- 
destined us in love to be adopted as His sons, unto the praise of the glory 
of His grace”’ (Eph. i, 3-6). ‘“‘Wherefore thou art no longer a slave, but a 
son; an heir also by the act of God” (Gal. iv, 7). This is our supernal 
vocation in Christ Jesus. 

We are not sons by creation or birth, but by re-creation and re-birth 
“in Christ Jesus”. By creation we are servants, not sons and heirs. As 
mere creatures and servants we may rightly claim the regard and care and 
protection of our divine Master, but not the higher rights of sonship—not 
the right to live with God the life of God, in God’s own home, sharing 
the selfsame happiness wherewith God Himself is happy. For this we 


| must first be raised from servitude to sonship, not by the mere outward 


imposition of name and title, but by the infusion into us of a new and 
higher life, whereby—in St. Peter’s vivid words—we become “‘partakers 
of the divine nature’’. Then indeed are we ‘‘sons of God, heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Christ”, with a divinely given right and title to the 
supernal and beatific joy of the Lord. 

Christ Himself is Son of God by nature, whereas we are His sons by 
adoption. Hence we confess, in the creed of the Mass, that Jesus is “‘the 
only-begotten Son of God, born of the Father before all ages; God of 
God, light of light, true God of true God, consubstantial with the Father’. 
Of ourselves St. Paul wrote : ‘““God in His love predestined us to be adopted 
as His sons” (Eph. i, 5); and that “‘when the fullness of time was come, 
God sent forth His Son . . . that we might enter upon our adoption as 
sons” (Gal. iv, 4-5). 

This sonship of ours is no mere legal fiction nor figure of speech, but a 
treasured and priceless reality. St. John says emphatically, ““We are called 
and we are the sons of God”’ (1 John iii, 1). It is our noblest title ; and the 
underlying reality was bestowed with divinely instituted ceremonial. 
When our gracious King confers the honour of knighthood, he lightly 
lays his sword upon the shoulder of his kneeling subject and bids him, 
“Rise, Sir Knight.’”” When a Roman adopted a child, witnesses stood by 
while the person adopting touched the child with rod or wand, saying, “‘I 
claim this man as my son’. Our own incomparable adoption is conferred 
by the infusion of the regenerating waters of baptism “‘in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’. Before such a dignity 
as this, all human dignities shrink and shrivel to insignificance. To the 
most high God we now lift up our heads in faith and hope and love, and 
cty—not in supplication only, but in fullness of joy and filial pride—‘‘Abba ! 
Father !’” 

And let us again mark well that earthly knighthood and legal adoption 
are but outward badges of distinction and honour; they work no inner 
change in men. But the grace of baptism is a divine quality and vitality . 
that permeates our inmost soul, that so transforms, supernaturalizes, and 
deifies us that God whose word is truth tells us that the lifegiving Spirit 
of Jesus dwelleth in us, that we are become as men reborn, enriched with 
anew nature, and that divine. Envy not the lords of earth. We are the 
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sons of the Lord of lords. ‘‘Fear not, thou little flock, for it hath pleased | 
your Father to give you the Kingdom”’ (Luke xii, 32). 

But such honours entail responsibilities and impose obligations. If 
sons of God we are, as sons of God we should live. Noble is as nobly | 
does. ‘‘So then, brethren, we are debtors, but not to the flesh.” We owe | 
nothing to our unhallowed flesh with its corrupt inclinations and passions, | 
save to crucify and bury it; but we owe it to our spirit, to our soul sanc- 
tified and dignified, to mortify and do to death the degrading deeds of the 
flesh. For as the tree is known by its fruit, so the children of God are 
known by their lives. We should bring forth fruit befitting our sonship, | 
and worthy of the prompting and leading of the Spirit who dwelleth within | 
us. We should carry out our life’s work not in the grudging and servile 
spirit of slaves in fear of the lash of their lord, but in the ready and filial | 
spirit of sons that obey the best. of fathers. Such, indeed, was the spirit 
we received in baptism, the spirit whereby, with instinctive love, we cry 








‘“‘Abba! Father!’’ For ‘“‘we are the sons of God; and if sons, heirs also; | 


heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ”. ‘‘Fear not,’’ saith the Lord; 
“I am thy protector and thy reward exceeding great’? (Gen. xv, 1). 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 
“Let him. that thinketh to stand take heed lest he fall.” 


St. Paul sounds an ever needful note of warning. He knew how men 
go their own way, unmindful of God, vaguely confident that somehow 





_ 


things will work out well in the long run. Fallen nature always tends to | 


make the most of the present life—indeed, to make everything of it; to 
forget that after time there comes eternity ; that man is here and now on 
trial, on probation; that his goodwill in the service of God is being put 
to the test and that God Himself is the tester. 

Men do not like this disturbing thought. They have never liked to 
look on God as the Baptist portrayed Him—with axe in hand, felling the 


fruitless trees; or on Christ at work with His winnowing-fan, separating | 


the chaff from the wheat ; or on gentle Jesus with a whip of cords, driving 
the profane from the temple. Yet a day of judgement is part of the gospel, 
and a day of reckoning is appointed in the epistles. 


St. Paul sees God always and everywhere present and active. He views | 


the world with God’s eyes and sees all history as divinely planned, guided, 
and controlled. The advent of Christ and the descent of the Spirit are 
for him the central events. The period preceding is one of preparation, 
prediction, fear, and servitude ; the era following is one of consummation, 
fulfilment, peace, and liberty. But the apostle notes that, under the new 
covenant as under the old, there is the constant tendency of man to make 
the most of this life, and the constant effort of God to ensure the cause. of 
- His Kingdom and His justness. 

But St. Paul is nothing if not practical. He is not content to say, in 


general terms, ““Thou shalt not spurn the Lord’s authority or break with | 


the friendship of God.” He gets down to hard, specific facts, and to unmis- 
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takable examples of evil-doers. ‘Be not deceived,” he wrote; ‘“‘neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor drunkards, nor thieves, nor 
covetous, nor extortioners shall possess the Kingdom of God.” And in 
today’s epistle he specifies certain sins that aroused the wrath of God in 
the days of Moses. His people had “‘coveted things evil’”—craving inor- 
dinately for the food and the fleshpots of Egypt. They had ‘‘become 
idolaters””—worshipping a golden calf, and completing their sin with 
idolatrous feasting and dancing. They had “‘committed fornification’”— 
adopting the loose morality of people who were not the people of God. 
They had “‘tempted the Lord””—questioning and testing His goodness and 
power to provide for them in the wilderness. They had “‘murmured”— 
against Moses their God-given leader, against Aaron their divinely 
appointed priest, against God Himself—even He could do nothing right! 

You know what befell. Six hundred thousand men and more had all 
been brought out of bondage under the guidance and protection of the 
pillar of cloud; all had passed to safety and liberty through the waters 
of the Red Sea ; all had eaten the miraculous manna, “‘the bread of heaven’’ ; 
all had drunk the living waters of the smitten rock ; yet, out of those 600,000 
men who had marched from Egypt to freedom, two only—Caleb and 
Josue—entered the promised land! The rest “were struck down in the 
wilderness’’. 

But the point of the epistle is—that “‘all these things happened to the 
Israelites in figure”? ; God, who foresees and controls all events, intended 
their blessings to prefigure ours, and their falls and punishments to fore- 
shadow our own. ‘“‘And they are written’”’ in the divinely inspired books 
of the Old Testament ‘‘for our correction, upon whom the ends of the 
world are come”’, i.e., as a warning to us who are living in the last period 
of the world’s history as God has planned it. Ours is the era of grace and 
fulfilment, the final Dispensation of the Holy Spirit, completing and closing 
the earthly cycle of divine beneficence. There remains hereafter but the 
eternal and consummated revelation of the Beatific Vision. 

Nevertheless, though ‘‘thou art no longer a slave, but a son and an 
heir’? (Gal. iv, 7), “‘let him that thinketh to stand look to it lest he fall’’. 
Abundantly blessed and amply warned, we yet may fall from grace. We 
sons may “‘lust after things evil” —indulging in sinful desires. We too may 
worship strange gods of our own making—wealth or pleasure or even 
impurity—and cry, ‘“These are thy gods, O Israel’?! We may “‘tempt the 
Lord” by our unrepentance, trying beyond measure His patience and mercy. 
We may “‘murmur” and repine, resenting the yoke that is sweet and the 
burden that is light. In a word—we may lose our souls. 

The epistle ends on a note of encouragement and confidence. If we 
seek to live as sons of God and wi// to be saved, God who “‘will have all 
men to be saved’’—not to be entrapped and caught by Satan—may be 
trusted to do the rest. Hitherto ‘‘temptation hath not come upon you but 
such as is human’’, i.e., such as man can bear; ‘“‘and God is faithful, and will 
not suffer you to be tempted beyond your strength, but will make with 
temptation an outlet that you may be able to bear it.” 





J. DEAN. 


















































































THE CLERGY REVIEW 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BENEDICTION “‘O SALUTARIS”’ ad 

bility 

The Ritus Servandus directs the ‘‘O Salutaris”’ to be started at the moment | them ! 
the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. Does it not follow, therefore, that our | claime 
custom of singing it when the tabernacle is opened is against this rubric) {| To ex 
(M.) in the 
} tinctic 
Authc 
Privil 
matric 


; | their : 
Ritus Servandus, p. 14, n. 6: Consuetudo omnino servanda est quae } 


REPLY 


apud nos invaluit ‘cantandi hymnum “‘O Salutaris” in ipso momento S$, at 
Sacramenti solemniter exponendi. | sinlie 
We think that the existing custom is not actually against the direction | na in 
of this rubric. The Blessed Sacrament is exposed, though not yet en- a 
throned, when the tabernacle is opened ; a previous direction reads ‘‘osten- “oie 
sorium super corporale in throno collocat”, and it would appear that additi 
if the rubric directed the singing of the hymn to start when the Blessed | 
Sacrament was enthroned it should read ‘‘in ipso momento SS. Sacramenti ene 
in throno collocandi’’. Nor can the word ‘‘solemniter’’ be applied exclu- | diss 
sively to the action of enthroning the Blessed Sacrament; ‘“‘solemn’’ and Divo: 
“simple” in this context are synonyms for “‘public”’ and “‘private” as in | pi) 
canon 1274, §1, and it is the use of a monstrance which constitutes “‘public” | ee 
exposition, not the use of a throne: a throne is in fact unnecessary if the cer 
altar has a canopy, as the first paragraph of the rubrics states. Therefore, | ‘ie 
by applying the word “‘solemniter”’ to the whole rite when a monstrance is 

used, instead of restricting it to the act of enthronement, our custom of | ones 
starting the hymn when the tabernacle is opened is seen not to be contrary | Chen 
to the rubric but rather in accordance with it. ‘In ipso momento SS. he 
Sacramenti solemniter exponendi’”? means at the moment of exposing, | oan 
i.e. removing the Blessed Sacrament from the tabernacle in order to place | sai 
it in the monstrance for a solemn or public exposition. 8 T 
the p 

tum 

potes 

| marr 

INDISSOLUBILITY OF MARRIAGE | dhe 

(1) The papal address printed in this journal, 1942, XXII, p. 86, states | PPE 
that certain marriages, though intrinsically indissoluble, do not possess a 
an absolute extrinsic indissolubility. What is the difference between intrinsic | |. 


and extrinsic in this connection ? dace 

(2) From canon 1013, §2, the indissolubility of Christian marriage has4 | G3. 
special firmness because of the sacrament. A marriage which is merely tens 
ratified is a sacrament but it can be dissolved by the Holy See; whence, | __ 
then, is derived the absolute indissolubility of these marriages? (W. L.) 1 
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REPLY 


ad (1) Some writers use the word “‘intrinsic” to qualify the indissolu- 
bility of all marriages in the sense that it is a property which belongs to 
them from the natural law, and from this fact they argue against the power 
claimed by the State to grant a divorce. Cf. Chrétien, De Matrimonio, §46. 
To explain the various derogations from the law of indissolubility, whether 
in the Old or the New Testament, they have recourse to the familiar dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary precepts of the natural law: the 
Author of the natural law permits secondary derogations, e.g. Pauline 
Privilege or papal dissolution of a non-consummated marriage, and the 
matriages so affected are therefore “‘extrinsically”’ dissoluble by reason of 
their subjection to a divinely bestowed external authority. 

There is nothing wrong with the doctrine thus explained, but we believe 


applied to indissolubility, has a simpler and clearer meaning: marriage is 
intrinsically indissoluble in the sense that it cannot be dissolved by an 
internal cause, i.e. the parties cannot themselves by their own mutual 
consent dissolve the bond which their own consent has created. If, in 
addition, it could be asserted that no marriage whatever is dissoluble even 
by positive divine law or by a divinely,constituted authority, it would 
follow that all marriages are not only intrinsically but also extrinsically 
indissoluble. This, however, cannot be asserted: there was the Bill of 
Divorce in the Old Testament, and in the New there are the Pauline 
Privilege and the power enjoyed by the Pope in dissolving non-consum- 


| mated marriages. 


slace | 


tates 
SSeSS 
insic 


> 


“This inviolable stability,” we read in Casti Connubii,' “although not 
in the same perfect measure in every case, belongs to every true marriage. 
... And if this stability seems open to exception, however rare the 
exception may be, as in the case of certain natural marriages, or amongst 
Christians in the case of those marriages which though valid have not 
been consummated, that exception does not depend on the will of men 
nor on that of any human power, but on divine law, of which the only 
guardian and interpreter is the Church of Christ.”’ 

The few well-defined exceptions serve to emphasize with perfect clarity 
the principle of canon 1118: ‘‘Matrimonium validum ratum et consumma- 
tum nulla humana potestate nullaque causa, praeterquam morte, dissolvi 
potest”, a doctrine which may be expressed either by saying that these 
matriages are absolutely indissoluble, or that they are indissoluble both 
intrinsically and extrinsically. Cf. Davis, Moral Theology (1935), IV, p. 593 


| Cappello, De Sacramentis, Ul, §45 ; Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, V, §623 ; 


1as a | 


erely 
nce, 


id 


Payen, De Matrimonio, 1, §93. 

ad (2) It may be said, therefore, from the purely speculative point of 
view, that God, had He so wished, could have provided for the extriasic 
dissolubility even of a ratified and consummated marriage between two 
Christians. That He has not done so is the Catholic doctrine, notwith- 
standing the difficult text in Matthew xix. The theologians, and canonists 


* €.T 5. pe. 14, 17: 
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also to some extent, naturally try to discover the inner reason for thif nature 
discipline,! a reason which must be sought not in something common ty ptofes 
all marriages, such as bonum prolis, but in what is proper to the marriages of} 50 use 
Christians. Christian marriage is, by Christ’s institution, a grace-causing Script 
sign, one of the seven sacraments ; but one cannot easily perceive in the) any ot 
notion of an efficient instrumental external sign of grace the inner reason} and c 
why the marriage of two Christians is extrinsically indissoluble ; mote. 
over, it is not as a matter of fact indissoluble, even though a sacrament, 
until it has been consummated. The reason, therefore, is to be sought, it} 
would seem, in its nature as a sacrament, in the wider meaning of the term, 
as used by St. Paul in Ephes. v, 25- 32, namely, in its signification of the) 
union between Christ and the Church, “which union, as long as Christ shall, _[s 
live and the Church through Him, can never be dissolved by any separa-| tion a 
tion’”*. Evidently this mysterious and wholly spiritual signification is not} or me 
perfectly established until baptized parties become two in one flesh. j 

It will be observed that the “‘sacramental”’ Pauline text is used in Casti| 
Connubii in the section dealing with the indissolubility of marriage ; the | 
nature and effects of marriage as a sign of grace are treated quite separately. | 
The words of canon 1013, §2: ‘“‘peculiarem obtinent firmitatem ratione 
sacramenti” are best interpreted, perhaps, if the word “‘sacrament” is 
understood exclusively in the sense used by St. Paul in Ephes. v, 25-32,4] .. , 
view defended by Dr. Jelicic asesummarized in Jus Pontificium, 1936, XVI, | sua 
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p- 324: ‘“‘Matrimonium Christianum non est absolute indissolubile ob | S. 

sactamentum ut signum efficax gratiae, sed in quantum est signum pet-! subsc 

fectae coniunctionis Christi et Ecclesiae. Verba can. 1013, §2, hoc modo} = T 

intelligenda sunt.” 1932, 

the p 

other 

SIGN OF THE Cross } Gon | 

and f 

“In the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, Amen”? is the formula f T 

one often hears. Could it not be said that this is not only slovenly but} '*™ 

doctrinally unsound ? (W.) om 

| tance 

' 1061, 

REPLY of ec 

B 

There are some slight divergencies in the directions given for making | dae 

the sign of the Cross, interpreting Rifus Celebrandi Missam, Ill, 4 and 5.! . 

Cf. Ecclesiastical Review, February, 1941, p. 159. But there is no dispute} ™4c* 

about the correct form of words, which must include the repetition of the} CO 

conjunction, the preposition and the article as in Matthew XXVili, 19. = . 

Liturgical rites, even of the most minute kind, often express some rb 

doctrine. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the use of one finger} qd 
in making the sign—in itself an indifferent action—was introduced by the | an 

Monophysites to symbolize their teaching about the oneness of Christ’s | sen 

1Cf. Summa Theol. Suppl. 67, 1, ad. 2; Priimmer, Theol. Moralis, TH, §664; Wernz-| COM] 

Vidal, Jus Canonicum, V, §623, tm. 32. thet 

2 Casti Connubii, C.T.S., p. 17. TV 
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this nature. The above truncated formula could, no doubt, be construed as a 
> to} profession of Sabellianism, though we have found no evidence that it was 
es so used, and it is unlikely that heretics would deliberately modify a plain 
using Scriptural text. It is still less likely that Catholics truncate the words for 
. al any other reason except carelessness and slovenliness arising from familiarity 

' 


-ason} and constant repetition. The practice should be carefully corrected. 
nore: 


nent, / 

ht, it! 

term, APPLICATION FOR HOLY ORDERS 

f the 

shall Is it necessary for a candidate desiring Holy Orders to make the applica- 


para-| tion and declaration in his own handwriting ? Or does it suffice to type it 
S not) or merely to sign a printed formula? (S.) 


Cast 

, the 

ately. REPLY 

tione 

t” is} S.C. de Sacramentis, 27 December, 1930, §2.1: scriptam ipsi exhibeant 
32,4)... sua manu exaratam et subscriptam .. . §3.1: hic scribere debebit 


XVI,’ sua manu declarationem . . . 
le ob} —-§.C. de Religiosis, 1 December, 1931, II, 17: manu propria candidati 
pet! subscriptam .. . 
nodo These two documents, described in CLERGY REVIEW, 1931, II, p. 85, and 
1932, IV, p. 426, contain instructions from the Sacred Congregations on 
the preliminary scrutiny before admitting candidates to Orders. Amongst 
other things, each candidate is required to make a personal written applica- 
tion declaring that he is fully aware of all the obligations to be assumed, 
and particularly that of celibacy. 
‘mu {| . The practice in some places is to provide the candidates with a printed 
y but formula which is returned duly signed, and it would appear that the sub- 
| stance of the law is thus observed ; for in other matters of similar impor- 
| tance, for example, the mixed marriage guarantees, which from canon 
1061, §2, must be in writing, the use of printed forms is taken as a matter 
of course. 

But it will be noticed that, in the above texts, the instructions deter- 
aking | mine the mode in which the application and declaration are to be made: 
nd ;.| they must be written in the candidate’s own handwriting. The point is 
spute | made quite certain in the text of the formula given in n. 17 of the second 
of the} document, which concludes “‘N.N. manu propria’: there is no meaning 

| in requiring a man’s signature to be ‘‘manu propria’, for it cannot be 
some} @nything else: therefore the phrase must be taken as referring to the 
finger | whole document. The purpose of che law is to ensure complete knowledge 
yy the | and freedom in the candidate, and to provide documentary proof of the 
ntist’s| S4me. This is more effectively obtained if he himself writes out the docu- 
___| ment. For the same reason, in our view, the candidate does not properly 
Wernz-| comply with the law by using a typewriter: for there can be no assurance 
thet it was typed by the person who signed it. 
We have not seen this point argued by any of the commentators on the 
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above instructions, but they all assume that the document will be in the 












int 
handwriting of the candidate. Periodica, 1931, XX, p. 256: “‘autographae oe al 
autem declarationes a singulis scribi et tradi debebunt”’. Apollinaris, 1931,8 is obt 
IV, p. 210: “‘declaratio propria ipsius manu subscripta”’ (p. 208): “‘propria (ii 
manu scriptam ac subscriptam’’. Cf. also Cappello, De Sacra Ce and tl 
§397: of th 
nupti 
} Se 
LAPSED CATHOLIC AND MARRIAGE ) 1066, 
' Ded 
Titius, baptized and educated as a Catholic till the age of ten, when his | Office 
parents died, was brought up by Protestant relatives and attended a Protes.| reply, 
tant school and church till early manhood, when he gave up the practice! rites ; 
of religion. He now says that if he wanted to belong to any religious! the li 
body, which he actually does not, he would be a Catholic. Is a dispensation) the fa 
from ‘‘mixed religion’’ necessary : > If not, may he be regarded as a Catholic | 
for the purpose of marriage and its accompanying rites? (Vicarius.) 
REPLY " 
C ; i ‘ bf ‘ . | libert 
anon 1065, §2: Parochus praedictis nuptiis (cum iis qui notorie | Chris 
catholicam fidem abiecerunt) ne assistat, nisi consulto Ordinario... | as : 
Canon 1066: Si publicus peccator ...cum Ecclesia reconciliari me 
recusaverit, parochus eius matrimonio ne assistat, nisi gravis urgeat causa, | 
de qua, si fieri potest, consulat Ordinarium. 
(i) Many very dubious points converge in cases of this kind. It could | 
be urged, in favour of the man retaining the rights of a Catholic to be 
married like any other, that there exists no certain obex, impediment or C. 
censure which deprives him of these rights. Cf. canon 87. His rejection) ysui; 
of the Catholic faith is not notorious: if he belonged at one time toa] fecita 
non-Catholic sect, which is doubtful, he is no longer in this condition, not | lege | 
is he a member of an atheistical society which is equivalent for legal | tempt 
purposes to a sect. Cf. Codex Commission, 30 July, 1934. } aliud 
Ignorance of Christian doctrine is not in itself a bar to marriage. Cf. C 
Codex Commission, 2-3 June, 1918, quoted in the Instruction S.C. de Sacra jure ¢ 
mentis, 29 June, 1941, n. 8. Similarly a refusal to frequent the sacraments . (i) 
is not in itself an obstacle ; cf. canon 1033. The penal sanctions formerly | the v. 
attached to neglect of Easter duties are now abrogated ; Cf. CrercY| held] 
REVIEW, 1933, V, p. 5ol. that < 
(ii) On the other hand, it must always be remembered that a marriage | tions, 
which endangers the faith of the Catholic party or of the children is for- | | - oblig: 
bidden by divine law, and the danger must be removed before any such} hour: 
union may be permitted : all the rules and directives of positive eccle-| legal 
siastical law are designed for this purpose. Therefore it is by no means the} is no’ 
case that all persons are free to marry who are not prevented by the impedi- | time) 
ments of “‘mixed religion’’ and “difference of worship’: the requirements  thit « 


of canons 1065 and 1066 are precisely for the purpose of bringing these} ment 


dangerous cases to the Ordinary’s judgement, and even though it could be 
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maintained, perhaps, in the strict interpretation of the positive law, that 
the above case just fails to come clearly within either of these canons, it 
is obviously the prudent course to submit it to the Ordinary’s decision. 

(iii) If we may assume that the circumstances are those of canon 1066 
and that the priest has himself, with proper precautions, decided in favour 
of the marriage, there remains the question of rites, namely, whether the 
nuptial blessing with or without Mass is to be given. 

Seeing that the prohibition of canon 1102, §2, is not contained in canon 
1066, some hold the view that a nuptial Mass is not forbidden, e.g. De Smet, 
De Matrimonio, §196, and the view is supported by a reply of the Holy 
Office, 21 February, 1883, Fontes, n. 1079. Others, relying on an earlier 
reply, 5 July, 1878, which is not in the Fonses, refuse to permit any sacred 
rites at all. Cf. Chelodi, Jas Matrimoniale, §67. On the whole, we prefer 
the liberal view of De Smet and others, provided always that scandal to 
the faithful is avoided. Cf. Payen, De Matrimonio, 1, §927. 


EucuHaristic Fast—TImMeE CompPpuraTION 


In a recent discussion on the computation of time it was held that the 
liberty allowed by canon 33, §1, would justify a priest saying his first 
Christmas Mass at midnight (legal time), breaking his fast, and then saying 
the other two Masses. Is this opinion probable ? 


REPLY 


Canon 33, §1: In computandis horis diei standum est communi loci 
usui; sed in privata Missae celebratione, in privata horarum canonicarum 
recitatione, in sacra communione recipienda et in ieiunii vel abstinentiae 
lege servanda, licet alia sit usualis loci supputatio, potest quis sequi loci 
tempus aut locale sive verum sive medium, aut legale sive regionale sive 
aliud extraordinarium. 

Canon 6.4: In dubio num aliquod canonum praescriptum cum veteri 
iure discrepet, a veteri iure non est recedendum. 

(i) The interpretation of canon 33 always raises some dispute owing to 
the very wide liberty allowed by the law itself, and the still wider opinions 
held by probabilists in its application. The view may now safely be followed 
that one is not bound to adhere inflexibly, for different actions or obliga- 
tions, to one reckoning of time: one may choose the legal time for one 
obligation and mean time for another, even within the same twenty-four 
hours. Thus, office for the following day may be said at twelve midnight 
legal time (11 p.m. mean time) and the Eucharistic fast on the same day 
is not broken by taking food before 1 a.m. legal time (12 midnight mean 
time): legal time is chosen for the breviary obligation and mean time for 
that of the Eucharistic fast. We do not say that there is a chorus of agree- 
ment on the lawfulness of this interpretation; cf. the controversy, for 
example, in the Ecclesiastical Review, 1932, December, p. 634; but the 
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writers who defend it include such authorities as Michiels, Normae Generales, § 
II, n. 140 seq.; Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, 1, n. 148; Chelodi, Jus & 
Personis, n. 89; Van Hove, Commentarium Lovaniense, I, iii, n. 298. It is 
solidly probable even when extended to two diverse laws affected by one / 
action, e.g. eating meat which on one computation does not break the | 
Friday abstinence and on another computation does not break the Eucha- 
tistic fast. Maroto, Institutiones, 1, n. 258, and many others dissent from 
this view, relying on the accepted teaching even of thorough-going Q 
probabilists forbidding the use at the same time of a double probability, | I 
since one would be certain to break one law or the other. But the answer, unive! 
as given by Chelodi, seems absolutely sound: in this matter of choosing a) solum 
computation of time according to canon 33, it is not a question of choosing }) pratio 
probable opinions but of using the liberty which the law itself permits. © 


i ° 
= er . k 
(ii) On the above reasoning it does seem, at first sight, that food could | 
t 


2 


be taken after midnight Mass without breaking the Eucharistic fast for the oe 
following day, assuming that the reckonings of time were favourable; | 
for the law requiring a fast from midnight before receiving the Holy pears 
Eucharist (canon 858) is quite distinct from the law regulating the hour | *P® 


when Mass may be said (canon 821): one computation is chosen for ad 
determining the hour of beginning midnight Mass and another for the ad 
Eucharistic fast on the following day. But actually none of the writers | Ei 


quoted draws this conclusion, and the reason is that their doctrine—liberal | praef 
though it is—is subject to this limitation at least : we may never use different } matri 


computations of time for settling an obligation arising from one and the | oblig: 
same law: that is to say, there are not actually two diverse laws but only | fo:te 
one in our present problem—the law of the Eucharistic fast. To take E 
another example, the ecclesiastical fast binds from midnight to midnight | iat 
for twenty-four hours; if one could juggle with the computations at} . P 

either end, the time could be reduced to twenty-three hours or less, which — 
would make the law absurd. Unless, therefore, the law is to be made absurd ae 
and contradictory, the following rule must always limit one’s choice of Dv 
reckoning: if one computation is chosen for the fulfilment of one and 

the same precept, that reckoning must be retained for the whole time | 7 


within which the precept binds. The law of the Eucharistic fast is of | the c 
obligation from midnight: if midnight legal time is chosen for the first | whet 
Mass it must be retained for the other Masses because the three Masses | 


been 
belong to one day. The only possible method of allowing liberty to break‘ 4, | 
the fast, as suggested by our correspondent, would be to fast for the whole ; ols 
of Christmas Eve! There may be liturgical objections to regarding Mid- | De] 
night Mass as a Vigil Mass, but there would. be no intrinsic absurdity of 
contradiction in this procedure. In any case it is wholly unattractive and | 4 
we have not seen it suggested by anyone. Very few of the writers, in} 49 


fact, advert to the problem we have been discussing. Those who do men the j 
tion it are agreed in disallowing the interpretation suggested by our corres- | 1934 
pondent. Cf. Ami du Clergé, 1937, p. 278 ; Van Hove op. cit. n. 300, quoting } was 
Weigert, ‘‘Ieiunium naturale und die drei Weinachtmesse’’, Theolpraktisch men 
Quartalschrift, LX XX, 1937, p- 335. 


E. J. M° ! 
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| ROMAN DOCUMENTS 

t is 

“~ (i) SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 
the 

=| DECRETUM (4.A.S. xxxiv, 1942, p. 22.) 

a ! Quaesitum est ab hac Suprema S. Congregatione : 


ty, | 1° utrum cautiones quae ad normam can. 1061 praestari debent de 
rer, universa prole catholice tantum baptizanda et educanda comprehendant 
ga} solummodo prolem nascituram, an etiam prolem ante matrimonii cele- 
ing} brationem forte iam natam ; 

} 2° quid sentiendum de matrimoniis celebratis cum cautionibus de 
prole nascitura, neglecta prole forte iam nata. 


uld § 


- Efhi ac Revmi Patres, rebus fidei ac morum tutandis praepositi, in 
okt consessu plenario feriae IV diei 10 Decembris 1941, praefatis dubiis 
our | tesponderunt : 

for ad 1"": Affirmative ad primam parte ; Negative ad secundam ; 

the | ad 2"; Provisum in primo. 

fers | Et ad mentem; mens autem haec est: quamvis per se, ad normam 


etal | praefati canonis, cautiones non exigantur de prole forte iam nata ante 
ent | matrimonii celebrationem, omnino monendos esse nupturientes de gravi 
the | obligatione iuris divini curandi catholicam educationem etiam dictae prolis 


nly | forte iam natae. 
= i Et feria V, die 15 Ianuarii 1942,-Ssfhus D. N. Pius, Divina Providentia 
. | Papa XII, in solita audientia Excfho ac Revmo Domino Adsessori S. Officii 
ui impertita, relatam Sibi Ethorum Patrum resolutionem adprobavit, con- 
ard | firmavit et publicari iussit. 

of Datum Romae, die 16 Ianuarii 1942. 
and I. Pepe, Supr. S. Congr. S. Officii Notarius. 
ime | This decree of the Holy Office reverses what has been, up to the present, 


_of | the common teaching of canonists and theologians. Apart from the case 
itst | where the children already born have reached the age of reason, or have 
‘S$ | been the issue of intercourse with a third party, the common interpretation 
= ; has been that ‘“‘universa proles?’ in Canon 1061 includes children already 
id. | born. This was the teaching of Gasparri De Matrimonio (1932), I, n. 451 ; 
a De Becker, De Matrimonio (1931), p. 94; Gougnard, De Matrimonio (1937), 
and | P+ 425; Prummer, Theologia Moralis (1933), Il, n. 788, and of all the 
in | manualists we have consulted. The same view was adopted by writers in 
en-'| the journals, e.g. Ecclesiastical Review, 1934, 0. 5, p. 534, and in this Review, 
res- | 1934, VIII, p. 158 and P- 245 ; 1937, xiii, p. 465. The reason usually given 
ing} was that there could scarcely otherwise be moral certainty about the fulfil- 
sche ment of the guarantees concerning future offspring. Some writers, as 
° De Becker, observed that if the guarantee regarding children already born 
; was refused, a possible remedy could be found, perhaps, in a sanatio, but it 
must be observed that the power of granting a sanatio, given in episcopal 
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} 
Quinquennial Faculties as printed by Beste and others, and which wef 


believe are the Faculties in current use, may not be used in a case “‘in quo D 

pars acatholica adversatur baptismo vel catholicae educationi prolis utriusque f ius fe 

sexus natae vel nasciturae”’.  canor 
Since the decree is liberal in tendency it will be welcomed by all, but the} R 

“‘ad mentem’’ paragraph sustains the severer interpretation : a guarantee is | 

not, indeed, required by canon law, but the parties are bound by divine law D 

to secure the Catholic education of children already born, and they must | ~ acta j 





be warned of this obligation. What happens if either or both of the parties, | R 
after being warned, refuse to recognize the obligation? We have already 
though in excellent company—defended the view now rejected by: the | 
Holy Office, and may well hesitate to offer any further suggestions on the |) 1, of 
subject ; but it would appear that a dispensation could lawfully be given | 

even though the parties refuse to recognize the obligation defined in the 

ad mentem paragraph ; it suffices if they give the guarantees for future of- | 
spring and are warned of their obligations towards children already born. | ecesa 


E. J. M. sed, 


| supp! 
oe 
(ii) SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII is 
PROSCRIPTIONES LIBRORUM ANNO 1941 (A.A.S. xxxiii, 1941, pp. 69, 121, 331.) a 
Stroothenke Wolfang, Erbpflege und Christentum. ae 
L. Canet (cura editum) Evudes de philosophie cartésienne et premiers écrits obiai 
philosophiques. hes 
Koepgen Georgius, Die Gnosis des Christentums. ah 
Laros Matthias, Das christliche Gewissen in der Entschiedung (liber typis | er 
impressus et pro manuscripto vulgatus). ‘ 
Mulert Hermannus, Der Katholizismus der Zukunft. | of C 
that 
at m 
(iii) PONTIFICIA COMMISSIO AD CODICIS CANONES , 1934 
AUTHENTICE INTERPRETANDOS ne 
| sob 
RESPONSA AD PROPOSITA DUBIA (A.A.S. xxiv, 1942, p. 50.) | and 
} am 


Emi Patres Pontificiae Commissionis ad Codicis canones authentice | 29 J 
interpretandos propositis in plenario coetu quae sequuntur dubiis, re- | that 
sponderi mandarunt ut infra ad singula : = 

(i) DE Vicarto CooPERATORE QuoAD MATRIMONIA , 

D. An vicarius cooperator ratione ofcii, de quo in canone 476 6, Gas: 
matrimoniis valide assistere possit. ba 

R. Negative. and 
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(ii) DE IuRE FUNERANDI MONIALES 
D. Utrum parocho an cappellano, ad normam canonis 1230 §5, competat 
jus funerandi moniales ab Ordinarii loci iurisdictione non exemptas iuxta 
canonem 615. 
R. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad secundam. 


(iii) DE TRANSMISSIONE ACTORUM CAUSAE 
D. An sub verbis acta causae, de quibus in canone 1890, veniant omnia 
acta iudicialia. 
R. Affirmative. 
Datum Romae, e Civitate Vaticana, die 31 mensis Ianuarii, anno 1942. 


M. Card. Massrm1, Praeses. 
L. & S. 
I. Bruno, Secretarius. 


ad (i) Canon 476 §6 reads: Eius iura et obligationes ex statutis dio- 
ecesanis, ex litteris Ordinarii et ex ipsius parochi commissione desumuntur ; 
sed, nisi aliud expresse caveatur, ipse debet ratione officii parochi vicem. 
supplere eumque adiuvare in universo paroeciali ministerio . . .” 

This decision settles a dispute of some years’ standing and is of 
particular importance for the validity of marriages in some English dicceses, 
A reply of the Codex Commission, 20 May and 13 December 1923 V, ad 6, 
amplified in another reply, 28 December, 1927, settled the curate’s (viearius 
cooperator) power of subdelegating another priest to assist at marriages 
by referring us to Canon 476 §6. It took for granted that the curate himself 
was empowered to assist but did not determine whence this power was 
obtained. Before 1934 certain writers in Jus Pontificium held that it was. 
obtained de iure from Canon 476 §6, others contributing to Apollinaris 
denied this contention ; the situation then existing was summarised in this 
REVIEW, 1933, VI, p. 324. 

Abollinaris, 1934, p. 77, and other journals of that year published a reply 
of Cardinal Gasparri, the president of the Code Commission, to the effect 
that a curate could not rely on Canon 476 §6 for the power validly to assist 
at marriages ; the text may be seen in this Review, 1934, VIII, p. 248. From 
1934 onwards, writers who were aware of this reply and who were anxious, 
nevertheless, to regard the curate’s assistance as always valid, could only do 
so by invoking common error, a title to jurisdiction which is full of difficulties 
and pitfalls for the unwary, and therefore unsatisfactory for determining 
a matter of such moment as the validity of marriages. As recently as 
29 June, 1941, the Congregation of the Sacraments had occasion to observe 
that many marriages were invalid because the assisting priest lacked the 
necessary delegation ; Cf. CLErGy Review, 1941, XXI, p. 200. 

The opportuneness, therefore, of officially promulgating Cardinal 
Gasparri’s reply given eight years ago will be apparent to everyone. The 
usual method of assuring the validity of the curate’s assistance (Canon 1096) 
and, at the same time, of preserving the authority and rights of the parish 
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priest, is for the Ordinary himself to delegate curates for this purpose, 
subject for the lawfulness of the act to the parish priest’s consent. Some 
phrase of this character is found in the pagel/a of faculties issued by many 
Ordinaries in this country. 

ad (ii) Those religious who are exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Ordinary are exempt a fortiori from the parochial care of the priest in whose 
territory the religious house is.situated. Religious who are not exempt, 
and who are therefore normally subject to the parish priest, may be with, 
drawn from his care by the Ordinary as provided for in Canon 464 §2.f 
Subjection to the parish priest includes, amongst other things, his right to) 
conduct funerals ; but in the case of woniales, defined in Canon 488.7, who | 
may be subject to the Ordinary instead of to a regular superior, the rule now 
is that the funerals are to be conducted by the convent chaplain and not by 
the parish priest ; for all other religious with simple vows—sorores—the rule 
of Canon 1230 5 remains in force: the parish priest has the right and the 
obligation to conduct funerals, unless they are specially withdrawn from his 
care by the Ordinary in accordance with the rule of Canon 464 §2. 

ad (iii) It is a question of transmitting the acts of a case to the tribunal 
of appeal, for example, when a diocesan tribunal, having judged a marriage 
cause in first instance, sends the case to the metropolitan. A detailed 
description of the acts of a case is contained in art. 105 of the a 
issued 15 August, 1936, for the information of diocesan tribunals ; all these 
acts must be sent to the second tribunal. 

E. J. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Carthusian Worthies. By J. L. Smith-Dampier. Demy 8vo. Pp. xxiv + 
366. (Blackwell, 1940. 125. 6d.) 


For Catholics the title of this book is at first a little confusing. It is not, | 
at least primarily, a record of Carthusian monks, but of Old Boys, masters 
and other persons connected in one way or other with Charterhouse School. 
But the author, who is now a Catholic after twenty-five years in the; 
Anglican ministry, has gone back for some of these little biographies to 
the days when the term Carthusian was used exclusively of the monks| 
of a great Religious Order. He devotes pages to St. Bruno, the founder 
of the Order, to Dom Maurice Chauncey, Prior Houghton, Blessed 
Sebastian Newdigate, and other Carthusian martyrs—side by side, too, 
with Archbishop Laud, Oliver Cromwell, and the late Bishop Frere. This 
compilation has clearly been a work of pietas towards a foundation whose 
motto Deo Dante Dedi is worth setting beside the Carthusian device Sia} 


Crux Dum Volvitur Orbis. We are grateful to Mr. Smith-Dampier for}: 


reminding modern Carthusians of the original purpose of their foundation } 
A. B. 
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The Ritual Explained. By Rev. W. Dunne, B.A, Pp. 155. 5th edition. 
(A. Hickling, Ruskin House, Ambleside, Westmorland.) 


Ir would be superfluous to recommend to the clergy a book which has 
served them for so long and has had five editions. The work of the Moral 
Professor at Ushaw is deservedly popular in this country for two reasons : 
it is, firstly, the only one of its kind which gives us a commentary on our 
own English Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta, a book which has been out of 
print for some time ; and secondly, it is not restricted to ap explanation 
of the rubrics of the Ritual, but includes many practical points in canon 
law and moral theology which are likely to occur in the administration of 
the sacraments. 

The new edition is much fuller than its predecessor and contains, it is 
gratifying to notice, many references to points which have been discussed 
in this REview. New Roman decrees, e.g. the 1938 Instruction on the 
custody of the Blessed Sacrament, are referred to in the appropriate section 
of the book, and many questions are now given a more lengthy treatment, 
for example, the correct method of administering Holy Communion to 
several sick persons living under the same roof. 

Owing to the very frequent decrees issued by the Roman Congregations, 
in which doubts and difficulties are resolved, it will always be necessary to 
revise manuals of this kind every few years, and this must be rather an 
anxiety for the author. We have noticed only one small point, decided 
by the Congregation of the Sacraments, in the Instruction of 29 June, 1941, 
issued after the publication of Fr. Dunne’s fifth edition: the entry of 
baptism must be made in the register of the parish of origin, as well as 
in that of the place of baptism, whenever the sacrament is conferred in a 
parish church other than that of the candidate’s proper parish priest. A 
reply of the Congregation of the Council (privately given), 31 January, 
1927, mentioned by Fr. Dunne on p. 16, does not make this quite clear. 

E. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“ABLUTION AT MASS” 
(CLERGY REVIEW, 1942, XXII, p. 231) 


“Nemo” writes : 

I submit, debita cum reverentia, that the treatment of ‘‘Ablutions 
at Mass” is too strict. Authors allow excusing causes of far less gravity 
than those mentioned. 

La Croix writes : Non uti vino, sed sola aqua in purificatione est tantum 
veniale, immo nullum peccatum, si celebrans sit abstemius, qui vinum 


| horreat. Ad secundam autem ablutionem uti sola aqua nequidem veniale 


esse putant Tamburini, Quarti, Gobat. (De Sacrif. Missae, §423.) 
Regarding the first ablution Tamburini (quoted by St. Alphonsus, |. c., 
§408) is of the same opinion as La Croix. 
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Following La Croix, Cappello holds it as probable that the rub 
concerning the second ablution is not preceptive, but purely directiv 
and in any case holds it as a perfectly valid reason that the priest is 
stemious, or (according to St. Alphonsus) that he does not wish to stai 
the purificator with red wine. (Cappello, De Sacramentis, §819.) 

The present scarcity of wine seems a far graver reason than thos 
instanced here. Not to accept the freedom these approved authors gi 
seems ungenerous to the Government which has given (so I believe) specig 
concessions for the import of altar wine. Why then is there need of a 
indult ? 


Canon Mahoney replies : 

Certainly other just causes may be cited in addition to the one 
gave as an example. The desire not to soil the purificator, referred by 
St. Alphonsus to the second or digital ablution, is accepted by Cappe 
for both, and any priest is free to follow Cappello’s opinion. For m 
part it seems an inadequate reason since the purificator can easily be washed 
Cappello also thinks that, as regards both ablutions, the rubric is directiy 
not preceptive, a distinction of illusory exactness, since no good criteria 
exists for distinguishing the one from the other. There are, however, if 
this instance very good reasons for holding that, as regards at least 
first ablution, the rubric is preceptive. For, in the first place, the digs 
cussion found in the writers about the cause excusing from its observane 
has little meaning except on the supposition that it is otherwise of obliga 
tion, though everyone is agreed that it is not a grave obligation. Moreovemy 
the faculties granted by the Holy See to certain Ordinaries in places whesgg 
wine is scarce, enabling them to sanction the use of water only, is a cleat ® 
indication that the rubric is otherwise of obligation. In addition to 
formula quoted, dispensations are often granted to individuals as in S.R um 
m. 2926. Extreme scarcity of wine is certainly a just reason and, in fa 
the only one (dummodo) contemplated in the text of the faculty quoted. Whi hea 
the scarcity is habitual, an indult could easily be obtained or the Ordinary 
could use his powers under canon 81. If it is asked why one should go to 
the trouble of seeking an indult, the answer is that the rubric is of obliga 
tion, and the habitual disregard of any positive law is not permissible 


when a superior authority can easily be reached. ; 
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